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INTRODUCTION 


Whether tests are administered in omnibus age scales like the Stan- 
ford-Binet or in homogeneous point scales like the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
their successes and failures always exhibit a measurable range of diffi- 
culty and a characteristic scattering of responses. The scatter records of 
individual cases depend partly on the way in which the scale is standard- 
ized and partly on the personality problems of the examined person. 
The possible clinical value of scatter analysis has been hinted at by the 
earliest experimenters in psychometrics. Its qualitative evaluation has 
gained momentum in recent years, reaching its culmination point in 
Rapaport’s publication (26) on diagnostic psychological testing and 
Thurstone’s volume (33) on factor analysis. 

The main reason for the psychologist’s persistent preoccupation 
with test scatter is the amount of valuable information it yields as a 
supplement to quantitative indices of brightness. Personality diagnoses 
often have a basis in the so-called intuitive interpretation of scatter 
whether clinicians are aware of it or not. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The clinical usefulness of scatter is in part contingent upon the theo- 
retical viewpoint held by the examiner. On the other hand, the system- 
atic study of scatter may significantly contribute to future changes 
in psychometric theory (19). 

Two general approaches to the problem of response variations on 
tests are distinguishable. Brody (6), Roe and Shakow (27), Richmond 
and Kendig (17) and those who standardize tests (32, 34) cling to the 
idea that psychometric tests measure intelligence. Mental disorders 
reveal themselves, according to these students of scatter, through their 
indirect effects on cognitive processes measured by tests. Those engaged 
in factor analysis (33, 37) hold similar views in the interpretation of 
group factors. They consider the extracted factors to be organizational 
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features within the sphere of intelligence. Though non-intellectual per- 
sonality traits and group factors are being mentioned together with in- 
creasing frequency, their relationship is rarely clarified to the satisfac- 
tion of the applied psychologist. 

Bijou (5), Jastak (13, 14, 15, 16), Piotrowski (22), Rapaport (26), 
and Schafer (29) either imply or express the view that intrinsic per- 
sonality traits may be appraised through test scatter directly without 
the medium of intellect. Speaking of signs of invalidity, Piotrowski 
(22) finds that some test failures may not be regarded as legitimate 
symptoms of lack of intelligence. Instead, they are expressions of unor- 
ganized or disordered personality functioning in the cognitive, affective, 
and instinctual areas of behavior. Rapaport (26) and Schafer (29) 
point out the dynamic character differences reflected in the relation- 
ships between scores of various homogeneous scales. Jastak (16) finds 
that intelligence accounts for only 20 to 25 per cent of the variance of 
any one test and that the remaining variance must be accounted for 
by attributes and factors independent of intellectual level. 

The differences between these two schools of thought may not ap- 
pear to be great. Members of both groups accept scatter analysis as a 
major clinical tool for the understanding of individual differences. How- 
ever, the personalistic approach probably assumes less and explains 
more. Every psychometric response has some sort of clinical validity. 
What it is valid for may not be accurately determined by a priori assump- 
tions but by actual analysis. The traditional pars-pro-toto theory of 
intelligence artificially limits the experimental horizons of applied psy- 
chology. It ignores the Gestalt principle that every human act is the 
result of the total personality complex. If such traits as introversion, 
aggression, compulsion, suggestibility and instability affect human ad- 
justments, it is unthinkable that they do not have a direct influence 
on test scores. 

The intelligence theory often falsely identifies cognition with intelli- 
gence, confusing an overt act of behavior with a scientific abstraction. 
It also leads to the juxtaposition of intelligence and emotion which again 
fails to heed the distinction between theoretical constructs and con- 
crete mechanisms (8). Furthermore, it delays the experimental verifi- 
cation of the theory of functional unities or independent traits which 
are likely to be productive of more fertile ideas in psychometrics than 
has been the rigid and monodimensional intelligence hypothesis. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that behavior is deter- 
mined by two traits: (1) degree of intelligence, and (2) degree of 
sanity. If, upon further study, it is found that all degrees of intelligence 
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occur at a constant level of sanity and that all degrees of sanity occur at 
aconstant level of intelligence (8), then the two traits are for all practical 
purposes independent. If this be true, then intelligence has no direct 
effect on sanity, and sanity has no direct effect on intelligence. High 
intelligence does not prevent anyone from becoming or being insane. 
Insanity does not cause a person to lose his intelligence. Low intelli- 
gence may be associated with a high degree of sanity. To borrow a 
phrase from factor analysis, intelligence and sanity are placed orthogo- 
nally to each other in a random sampling of the population. Neverthe- 
less, intelligence and sanity profoundly influence all adjustments simul- 
taneously and differentially. Both may be positively correlated with 
tests but uncorrelated with each other. It is probable that scatter var- 
ies in extent and nature with the combination of the two traits in each 
individual. 

Objective evidence for such a conclusion has so far not been pro- 
vided. The results of scatter studies are contradictory and confusing. 
The limitations of tests in the detection of mental disturbances, dis- 
cussed by Magaret and Wright (20), may not be inherent in scatter 
analysis as such but in the methods and theories employed in its meas- 
urement. Psychometric science may successfully catch up with the dic- 
tates of common sense if its scope of inquiry is extended without preju- 
dice to all basic qualities of the personality. 

The number of traits directly measured by tests are more than two. 
They are probably different from those used in our simplified example 
even though these two variables form the central point of interest of 
nearly all investigators of scatter. The value of mental tests will be 
greatly enhanced as soon as we stop deciding beforehand what we wish 
to measure and confine ourselves to the empirical investigation of what 
is actually being measured. 

In the process of developing a qualitative and quantitative system 
of scatter analysis certain precautions should be taken to obviate ex- 
treme swings of the pendulum from a rigid and faulty statistical base to 
the loose and vague hypothesizing such as is typical of the projective 
techniques. Scatter analysis may fail to satisfy the requirements of an 
objective diagnostic aid if certain theoretical pitfalls and technical dif- 
ficulties are overlooked in its study. The following pages will be devoted 
to the discussion of the most salient problems associated with scatter 
analysis. 


SCALE STANDARDIZATION AND SCATTER 


Thorndike once said that whatever exists, exists in a certain amount. 
The numerous attempts at quantifying scattering attest to the ac- 
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curacy and wisdom of his observation. If scatter is orderly (16, 26, 29) 
and represents some consistent traits in the examined individual, then 
such traits should ultimately be measurable through indices of response 
variability. Despite the discouraging results of scatter analysis on the 
Stanford-Binet (11, 17, 27), the process is being repeated on an even 
larger scale with the Wechsler-Bellevue tests. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale has several important advantages over 
the Stanford-Binet Scale. It measures eleven separate abilities in fairly 
well-graded sub-scales. It has intra-test homogeneity and inter-test 
heterogeneity. This cannot be said of the Stanford-Binet Scale. In fact, 
the latter test measures with fair consistency only one type of ability, 
which is closely related to Thurstone’s (33) verbal group factor. 

According to McNemar (21), all items of the Stanford Scale are 
saturated with one general factor. This factor is sufficient to account 
for most of the inter-correlations between items except at four specified 
age levels (2, 24, 6, 18). McNemar also finds a motor factor and a 
memory factor which may be responsible for some test variability at 
certain age levels. He warns, however, that the sampling of tests in 
each of these areas is highly unreliable, and therefore no sweeping pro- 
nouncements concerning special defects may be made on the basis of 
scatter. McNemar’s analysis clearly indicates that the Stanford-Binet 
Scale lacks the much desired inter-test heterogeneity. It would have 
been a superior diagnostic tool if substantial samplings of many different 
abilities had been included at all levels. 

The high correlations of most items with the general factor may be 
said to be spurious because of the biased ability sampling of the scale. 
What McNemar calls a general factor may in reality bé a combination 
of several factors. The differences in common factor saturation between 
the various items are sufficiently great and consistent to posit the exist- 
ence of a verbal group factor in addition to the general factor. This 
hidden group factor, though as constant and stable as the general factor, 
is responsible for a great deal of scattering on the Stanford-Binet Scale 
in abnormal cases. 

From our experiences with the Stanford-Binet Scale it may be con- 
cluded that attempts to assemble test items which are highly correlated 
with each other and with the whole scale should be abandoned in favor 
of less correlated but clinically more valuable items. A saturation co- 
efficient of over .60 with any factor should be viewed with considerable 
suspicion, as it probably represents a statistical distortion produced by 
improper test samplings or by criterion contamination. 

If the theory of multiple traits (16, 33) holds, then high correlations 
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between tests and factors or traits are little more than standardization 
artifacts. For the relationships between tests and traits, whether gen- 
eral or specific, are mediocre at best. 

Since the centroid verbal factor is so prominent and extensive in the 
Stanford-Binet Scale, it is likely to misrepresent the mental levels of 
all intelligent persons who are inferior in this dynamic trait. This is 
one of the most serious shortcomings of the Scale. The I1.Q.’s obtained 
from such a scale should be used with utmost caution in all diagnostic 
work with problem children. 

High saturation of tests with factors supports the frequently recur- 
ring idea that there are pure tests of this and that factor (8, 37). Ey- 
senck, for example, uses the Raven Matrix test as a measure of intelli- 
gence because it is supposed to be a test of pure “g.’’ This method of 
measuring intelligence contradicts Eysenck’s very poignant argument 
that each test is the result of at least four factors, ne general, one 
centroid, one specific, and one error factor. The theory of manifold 
causation is so reasonable and pertinent that it should relegate the 
idea of pure factorial tests to the realm of statistical myths. The re- 
viewer suspects that the Raven Matrix test measures several important 
group factors in addition to the general factor. To find that the Matrix 
test is a relatively pure test of ‘‘g’’ must surely be due to faulty experi- 
mental design. The same may be said of tests which are supposed to 
be pure measures of some group factor (37). The existence of pure tests 
of either general or group factors cannot be reconciled with psychologi- 
cal realities in clinical practice. 

One of the greatest, and as yet unsolved, problems of the experi- 
mental laboratory and clinic alike is the coordinate interpretation of the 
results from many different tests. Rapaport (26) and Eysenck (8) treat 
the large number of different tests and techniques without making 
direct comparisons between them. This procedural atomism not only 
breaks up the diagnostic study into artificial and overlapping sections 
but also retards the final determination of what the various tests meas- 
ure and how well they measure what they do. When the Bellevue and 
Babcock tests (26) differentiate between neurotics and schizophrenics, 
they may not necessarily do it in the same manner. The factors in- 
volved may not be identical or even similar. When tests of vocabulary, 
social history, persistence, choline esterase, and body build differ- 
entiate between Eysenck’s (8) hysterics and dysthymics, it does not 
follow that all these methods are good and valid tests of the same 
temperamental factor as Eysenck seems to imply. The way to find out 
what is being measured by all these tests is to administer them to the 
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same experimental population and to a control group and then subject 
them to an over-all factor analysis. In this manner, the similarity or 
dissimilarity of the analytic criteria would soon become apparent. It 
would also facilitate the discovery of several differential signs based not 
on the nature of the testing procedure but on the nature of the psychic 
traits or genotypes measured. 


FOURFOLD ANALYSIS OF TESTS 


Psychometric batteries composed of a large variety of independently 
scaled, homogeneous abilities yielding separate scores are conducive to 
a fourfold analysis of test variability. 


First, they permit the comparison of one individual in any ability with the 
norm of many other persons of the same age in that ability. This inter-personal 
index is similar to the I.Q. except that reliable scores obtained from several dis- 
crete test functions increase the analytic possibilities. They provide a multi- 
dimensional system of comparison. 

Second, homogeneous subscales measure the intra-personal organization of 
functions which are directly and intimately related to dynamic personality 
traits. The discrepancies between scores within each individual record are of 
great diagnostic importance (4, 5, 8, 16, 17, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34). 

Third, the response variations of a person within each subscale may be used 
in the interpretation of test results. Two persons obtaining identical results on 
an information test, for example, may have arrived at this score in a totally 
different manner. Indeed, identical score patterns within a scale are a rare 
exception in records with identical final achievements. Eysenck (8) attempted 
to measure intra-test scatter in relation to the Matrix test. Because of the 
method he used and because of the lack of direct inter-test comparisons his re- 
sults were negative as far as differentiation between his diagnostic groups was 
concerned. The reviewer (16) believes that intra-test scatter may contribute 
to the understanding of personality dynamics. It is to some extent related 
to inter-test discrepancies. It defines the nature of inter-test variability. 

Fourth, a test response may be analyzed in regard to several aspects which 
have so far not received sufficient objective evaluation. They are, however, 
given some attention in Rapaport’s (26) and Schafer’s (29) writings. Reaction 
times, rate of production, amount of output, contents of response, form of re- 
sponse, nature and number of errors preceding the solution, and projective 
qualities deriving from emotionally tinged, personal experiences are important 
factors in all tests. These facets of a response undoubtedly influence the clini- 
cian’s judgment even though they receive no methodical statistical analysis. 
That such an analysis should ultimately be made to keep diagnostic inferences 
within reasonable bounds is self-evident. It is precisely these unobjectified and 
intangible qualities of a response that lend themselves to the making of far- 
fetched and exaggerated claims. Clinical rationalizations may be kept to a 
minimum through the adoption of multiple scoring techniques which, if neces- 
sary, overlap some or all of the subscales of a battery. The appraisal of charac- 
teristic and psychologically uniform response deviations appearing intermit- 
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tently throughout the battery may lead to the isolation of a number of helpful 
diagnostic signs. 


Like life itself, tests are neither fully structured nor unstructured. 
Projective elements are liable to occur on all tests. A vocabulary test, 
properly standardized, may be equally as projective as the Rorschach 
test (18). Furthermore, the measurement of projective qualities by 
means of vocabulary and other psychometric tests is likely to be more 
precise and more meaningful than are similar measurements from so- 
called unstructured tests. A change in the theoretical foundation of the 
Binet type of test will produce more satisfactory diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic indicators than does its replacement by tests which elude scien- 
tific treatment. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale (34) or any similarly constructed bat- 
tery (14, 15) may be a valuable tool of multiple response analysis if the 
necessary precautions are applied to the theoretical and technical 
problems of scatter measurement. The potentialities inherent in such 
an analysis are great and numerous. Variability studies are certainly 
as important as the final test scores and more informative than intelli- 
gence quotients. 

A good psychometric scale should, indeed, be standardized for the 
various types of scatter in addition to providing achievement norms. 
Before this is done, psychologists will have to be satisfied with cluster 
analysis as an after-thought rather than as a primary diagnostic aid. 


EXTERNAL CRITERIA OF VALIDATION 


Scatter is more often observed in mentally ill or disordered persons 
than in normals. Since most scatter studies come from psychiatric 
clinics and mental hospitals, it is natural to find them evaluated in 
terms of psychiatric disease entities. Two objections may be raised to 
such a procedure. First, attendance at a clinic or commitment to a hos- 
pital does not make a person abnormal and, vice versa, not being a 
psychiatric patient does not make a person normal. Second, psychiatric 
classifications of mental illness are mono-dimensional and therefore do 
not fully agree with all the facts in the given case. Psychiatrists gener- 
ally consider their present-day nosology outdated and unsatisfactory. 
A great deal of research will have to be done to objectify the syndromes 
associated with mental illness and personality disorganization. The very 
existence of disease unities such as are postulated in psychiatric diag- 
noses awaits experimental verification. 

The criteria differentiating one illness from another are vague and 
fluid. The diagnosis therefore depends largely on the school and sub- 
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jective bias of the individual psychiatrist. Some students of scatter 
analysis (8, 16, 26, 29, 34) are fully aware of the implications inherent 
in the use of comparative standards of low or dubious validity. There 
may be substantial agreement between psychometric findings and 
psychiatric evaluations outside the reference frame of official nomencla- 
tures. However, most scatter analyses are based directly on official diag- 
nostic categories. The outcome of such studies hinges as much on the 
objectivity of the psychiatric grouping as it does on psychometric 
analysis. 

This dilemma may be overcome either by abandoning the practice 
of validating scatter against psychiatric diagnoses as now conceived 
and employed, or by obtaining from the psychiatrist a comprehensive 
evaluation of the adjustment pattern of each patient. Another method 
of improving validation criteria is to give greater weight to the intrinsic 
relationships of test scores obtained from the experiment. Chemists, 
physicists, and astronomers depend almost exclusively on criteria of 
internal consistency set up as a result of well-planned laboratory pro- 
cedures. Objective psychology has reached a stage at which criteria of 
internal consistency may be of considerable service. For example, the 
discrepancy between drawing and arithmetic scores is a more valid 
criterion of mental adjustment than any extraneous criterion except the 
actual life developments of the individual case. These developments 
should be checked and studied by the experimenter directly without 
complicating the issue by seeking opinions and impressions of inferior 
value. There may, in fact, be a closer agreement between psychometric 
test criteria and living realities than is generally assumed to be the case. 
Psychologists will make their greatest contribution to psychiatry when 
they emancipate themselves from current psychiatric systems of diag- 
noses and evolve a rigorous and multiple system of comparison between 
integrated and unintegrated personalities. 


REFERENCE POINTS 


The phenomenon of response scatter is a universal one. It has 
many degrees and many qualitative variations. It occurs in persons of 
all ages and types. The general-assumption is that scatter is greater in 
those with abnormal than in those with normal personalities. This as- 
sumption will be found to be correct when tests are standardized for 
scatter on the basis of criteria of internal consistency. One of the 
simplest and most direct measures of scatter is the range ratio. It is 
obtained by dividing the lowest score from a large number of subscales 
by the highest score from the same tests (16). The range ratio of the 
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Wechsler-Bellevue test is considerably smaller in all abnormal groups 
than it is in the normal population. It indicates that disturbed and un- 
organized people are more variable, less dependable, and less compact in 
most of their adjustments (16). The range ratio is an objective measure 
of the degree of mental fluctuations and general variability. It does not 
distinguish between different types of scatter within each record. 

When attempts are made to determine the scatter clusters between 
or within tests, the choice of a reference point from which scatter is 
measured becomes important. The psychological and statistical sound- 
ness of this reference point governs the soundness of the final scatter 
results. It must have statistical stability and psychological relevance. 
In other words, it must be clinically valid and statistically reliable. Its 
choice is frequently a function of the personality theory to which the 
experimenter subscribes. 

Three types of reference points have so far been used in the study 
of test scattering: 

1. Deviations of test scores from the stable score of a test which is usually 
believed to be a good test of original intelligence. Babcock’s vocabulary scatter 
(1, 2) and Eysenck’s Matrix test scatter (8) are two examples of this type. 

2. Deviations of scores from the mean of all tests or of a group of tests. This 
is one of the most popular methods of scatter analysis. It has been used by 
Wechsler (34), Rapaport (26), Schafer (29), and many others. 

3. Factor or cluster analysis in which the mean of one cluster is compared 
with the means of other clusters of tests. Thustone’s (33) group factors and 
Jastak’s (16) altitude scatter belong in this category. 


Let us scrutinize the practical value of these three procedures in 
the light of clinical experience and experimental fact. 


Vocabulary Scatter 


The advantages of comparing vocabulary scores with other test 
scores are two. The vocabulary yields one of the most stable rating used 
in psychometric examinations. It is also relatively invulnerable to the 
presence of disorders and disturbances such as are observed in psy- 
chotic persons. This refractoriness of the vocabulary score has been 
noted very soon after the introduction of tests as a method of meas- 
uring intelligence. Wells (35) was the first one to use it in a systematic 
manner for purposes of measuring the variability of mental patients. 
Babcock (3, 4) has elaborated the relationship between vocabulary and 
other tests into her well-known ‘‘level-efficiency”’ theory. The vocabu- 
lary test, being uninfluenced by mental disorganization, serves as an in- 
dex of native capacity, while the highly sensitive efficiency tests, being 
reduced by mental disturbances, serve as measures of sanity. The rela- 
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tionships between the two types of tests may thus be employed to deter- 
mine the degree of deterioration. Babcock (1, 2) has provided experi- 
mental evidence for the partial correctness of her theory by testing it on 
patients suffering from general paresis and dementia praecox. 

More recently, Rapaport (26) confirmed the diagnostic value of 
vocabulary scatter by using Babcock’s tests in clinical examinations, 
He states ‘‘These statistical data then substantiate the contention that 
Vocabulary is the least variable and one of the best retained of the sub- 
tests; thus it might well serve as an indicator of the original intelligence 
level, and as a standard of comparison for the other subtests.”’ The two 
premises underlying this method of scatter analysis are that vocabulary 
is a good test of intelligence and that its score is insignificantly depressed 
by mental illness. Though vocabulary has been shown to decline some- 
what with age (34) and to decrease significantly in cases of organic de- 


‘ terioration (6, 7), its relative invulnerability has been sufficiently docu- 


mented by actual test throughout the history of clinical psychology. 
The stability postulate of vocabulary scatter might, with some reserva- 
tions, be clinically acceptable. 

The assumption that the vocabulary is a superior test of intelligence 
depends on the definition of intelligence and on actual correlations be- 
tween intelligence and vocabulary. Since a general theory of intelli- 
gence has so far not been evolved, the postulate that vocabulary gives 
valid measures of intelligence remains experimentally unverified. Jastak 
(16) finds that the vocabulary is no better a test of native capacity than 
is any other well-standardized test. If this is true, then vocabulary scat- 
ter should prove quite unsatisfactory and even misleading in a large 
number of mental patients. It is imperative that the reliability of a score 
not be confused with its validity. The Wide Range Reading Test (13) is 
even more stable and less vulnerable in mental examinations than is the 
vocabulary. Yet we would not dare suggest that oral reading is a valid 
test of pre-psychotic intelligence because no test can be credited with 
such unusual powers, no matter how stable its score may be. This criti- 
cism applies in even greater degree to Raven’s Matrix test used by 
Eysenck (8) as a measure of intelligence. 

If a person has a defective vocabulary despite good intelligence, 
then the difference between vocabulary and efficiency tests may be 
positive or may indicate a favorable degree of personality organization 
even though the person is severely disorganized. Furthermore, an indi- 
vidual may have an efficiency score of 120 and a vocabulary score of 
75 before he becomes psychotic. During psychosis the efficiency score 
drops 40 points (from 120 to 80), whereas his vocabulary score remains 
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75. In such cases (not at all rare in clinical practice) the vocabulary 
scatter is useless as a measure of efficiency for the simple reason that 
it is not an accurate measure of original intelligence. It is incapable of 
revealing the decline in efficiency which has actually occurred. 

Vocabulary scatter is valuable only in a small number of cases such 
as are seen in private clinics and other institutions catering to a highly 
select group of patients. It fails to distinguish between integrated and 
unintegrated behavior in the majority of cases treated in clinics and 
hospitals which draw their patients from all segments of the community. 
The reviewer (14) has found that the magnitude and the distribution 
of vocabulary scores among mental patients are similar to those of nor- 
mal persons. This would indicate that vocabulary is indeed uninfluenced 
by mental disturbances. This does not, however, entitle us to conclude 
that the vocabulary test always furnishes an accurate classification of 
original intelligence. Mental levels based on vocabulary scores are 
accurate and valid in not more than 10 per cent of mental patients. 
Clinicians will, therefore, do well to use the vocabulary test with utmost 
caution in the determination of intellectual level and also in the deter- 
mination of efficiency by means of vocabulary scatter. 

Babcock (3, 4) has advanced psychometric theory by adding the 
efficiency dimension to the intelligence quotient. This extension of the 
usefulness of tests is valuable but it does not go far enough. The human 
personality is multi-dimensional. The most complete system of psycho- 
metric interpretation must therefore be manifold. As Rapaport (26) 
puts it ‘“‘... Vocabulary Scatter ...is of little value in gauging the 
general spread of scatter over the scattergram. Our approach to scatter 
analysis is to consider the relation of all subtests scores to each other. 
Considering scores in relation to the vocabulary level is only one aspect 
of this approach.’”’ A multi-dimensional approach is not limited to 
one rigid reference point, but employs many reference points on the 
basis of their empirical value in test analysis. The recognition of this 
important tenet will obviate the elevation of one test to the pedestal 
of an exclusive reference point (2, 8) since it limits the possibilities of 
meaningful scatter analysis through the study of many other relation- 
ships. 

Mean Scatter 


In appraising the diagnostic and clinical features of the Bellevue 
Scale, Wechsler (34) has found that the deviations of the eleven subtest 
scores from the means of all scores bear certain consistent relationships 
to the disorders of psychiatric patients. Wechsler uses differences of 
individual test scores from the means. Rapaport (26) and Schafer 
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(28, 29, 30) employ a similar method of measuring scatter. This tech- 
nique is, of course, more subtle and more versatile than vocabulary 
scatter. It comes close to a multi-dimensional system and satisfies to 
some extent the criterion of psychological polivalence of test scores. It 
should prove serviceable if the mean of all scores meets the validity re- 
quirements of analysis. The mean of all scores is undoubtedly a very 
stable reference point. Whether it is psychologically relevant is far less 
certain. Its relative constancy is an asset, its psychological ambiguity is 
a liability. —The mean of all scores often acts like an unwanted middle- 
man. It cuts the real discrepancies and disregards the direct relation- 
ships between tests. The difference of 9 points between the weighted 
score of 12 on the vocabulary test and the weighted score of 3 on the 
arithmetic test may be more meaningful than are the two scores of +4 
and —5 from a mean of 8 points. 

The difficulties of mean scattering increase when the mean is close 
to the extremes of the distribution of individual weights. In such cases, 
it is a highly contaminated statistic. It neutralizes the very deviations 
which are of diagnostic importance. An acutely psychotic or seriously 
disorganized individual may have a low mean score as a result of his 
personality defects. The actual discrepancies from the mean, whether 
cumulated or not, may give no evidence of a disturbance when in reality 
it is very severe. The more generalized the mental disorder the less 
efficiently does the mean differentiate between normal and abnormal 
functioning. The general thesis may be adopted that the use of any 
reference point for the measurement of a trait is impractical if the trait 
in question has a variable effect on that reference point. If the mean of 
all tests, like the vocabulary, were unaffected by personality impair- 
ment, it could well serve as a reference axis of scattergrams. Since this 
requirement is never satisfied in clinical studies, the mean of many tests 
may not be regarded as a psychologically adequate pivot about which 
scatter varies in a consistent manner. Like the vocabulary test, it has 
a great deal of reliability but little validity for the accurate appraisal 
of scatter. The vocabulary score is relatively uninfluenced by mental 
disorganization, but it is not a valid measure of original intelligence. 
The mean score is an invalid index of original intelligence because it is 
influenced by mental illness. 

A third flaw of the mean is that the various types of mental con- 
ditions have different effects on it in different persons. It may thus 
give an accurate picture of a trait in one individual, but obscure the 
very same trait in another individual. 
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Cluster Analysis 


It is infrequently realized that clinicians and factor analysts are 
doing the same thing in different ways. When Babcock (3) decided to 
divide her efficiency battery into motor, learning, and memory tests, 
she was engaging in intuitive factor analysis. When Wechsler (34) 
grouped the subtests of the Bellevue Scale into verbal and performance 
parts, he assumed that the two types of tests measured different func- 
tions. When Rabin (25) divided the scores of one cluster of tests by the 
scores of another cluster to differentiate between schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis, he applied a clinical method of factor analy- 
sis. When Rapaport (26) eliminated the digit span and arithmetic tests 
from his verbal scatter measures, he employed a legitimate method of 
cluster analysis which could have been readily confirmed by Thur- 
stone’s centroid method of factor analysis. 

Factor analysis (8, 16, 33, 37) accomplishes by statistical means 
in a relatively short time what the clinician discovers after many years 
of hard-won experience. Even then, the clinicians’ hunches may be in- 
complete and unrefined in comparison with the differentiations supplied 
by factor analysis. That is why Thurstone’s group factors may be 
considered another form of scatter analysis. 

Factor analysis has the advantage over other systems in that it 
reduces the almost infinite complexity of test interrelationships to a 
smaller number of psychologically pertinent unities. It directs our atten- 
tion to the weighty fact that scatter analysis has as many facets as there 
are factors. Scatter may be large in some tests and small in others 
depending on the personality structure of the examined individual. 
Unless we learn to differentiate between types of scatter within the 
same test battery, we are likely to end up with few or no positive signs 
despite Herculean efforts. When scatter scores are averaged without 
regard to the clusters in which they occur, their diagnostic significance 
may disappear in the process of analysis. 

The strong points of factor analysis may be summarized as follows: 

1. Itisan objective and efficient means of grouping psychologically homogene- 
ous tests. 

2. It provides a highly differentiated system of scatter analysis within the 
isolated clusters. 

3. It supplies several stable and important reference points that are clini- 
cally meaningful. 

4. It shows that one sub-test may belong to two or more clusters and that 


such tests should be used in the appraisal of more than one trait. This latter 
possibility is especially difficult to gauge by mere clinical impressions. 
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The clinical application of factor analysis has been limited in the 
past because of several shortcomings in the interpretation of factors. 


1. The naming of factors after test contents does not satisfy the clinical 
psychologist who thinks more in terms of personality dynamics than in terms 
of test materials. 

2. Factor analysis has not been able to provide factorial scores which are 
actually uncorrelated with each other. For example, the number factor and the 
verbal factor always yield scores that are positively correlated. The independ- 
ence of these factors has not been empirically demonstrated up to this point. 

3. Those who believe in group factors ignore the possible existence of one 
or more general factors which are responsible for the positive correlations found 
between group factor scores. Unless these general factors are accounted for 
and held constant, scatter analysis by factoring will be of little avail to the 
clinician. In fact, the general factor, properly measured, might be used as a 
stable and valid reference point against which the group factors are evaluated. 
Such a method was recently suggested by the reviewer (16). 

4. The scope of factorial interpretations must be enlarged to include the 
entire repertory of personality traits. Groups factor may in reality represent 
personality or character traits which are independent of intellectual capacity. 
Factor analysis is more adequate in its statistical aspects than in matters of 
mental analysis. To improve its practical usefulness, the following methodo- 
logical improvements are proposed: (a) the isolation and measurement of the 
general factor of intelligence; (b) the isolation and identification of group fac- 
tors with non-intellectual character dynamics; (c) the study of the relation- 
ships of the general factor to group factors; (d) The empirical demonstration 
that the deviations of group factor scores from intelligence are independent of 
the degree of intelligence; and (e) the empirical demonstration that the devia- 
tions of the various group factor scores are independent of each other. 


WEIGHTED SCORES AS MEASURES OF SCATTER 


Scatter studies of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale (34) are numerous 
and more objective than are those of any other test scale. However, 
most of the published studies suffer from a number of technical defi- 
ciencies which should here be pointed out. One of these is the almost 
universal use of weighted scores. 

As is well-known, the raw score of each one of the 11 Bellevue sub- 
tests is converted into a weighted score to equate the achievements of 
different persons on the same test. The weighted score is in turn trans- 
muted into an intelligence quotient. The weighted score and the in- 
telligence quotient are statistically equivalent for they are both stand- 
ard scores. Psychologically, they differ significantly because the 
weighted score disregards age whereas the quotient does not. The 
Wechsler quotient is thus a convenient method of keeping age relatively 
constant. Scatter patterns are more accurate and more meaningful 
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when expressed in terms of quotients rather than in terms of weighted 


scores. 

Rapaport’s (26) 67 schizophrenics have a mean age of 31 years; his 
33 depressed patients have a mean age of 49 years. The depressives are 
on the average 18 years older than are the schizophrenics. Rapaport 
finds that ‘‘No schizophrenic group, not even the Deteriorated Schizo- 
phrenics, show such a consistently great impairment of all Performance 
subtests as the two Depressive Psychosis groups. This scatter pattern 
is of crucial diagnostic significance for differentiating Depressive 
Psychoses from Schizophrenia.”’ 

If age is kept constant by the use of test quotients, his depressive 
groups fail to show the consistently great impairment of performance 
subtests. When all the precautions discussed in this paper are applied 
to Rapaport’s cases, the average performance scatter score (deviation 
ratio from capacity) for his 44 most chronic and deteriorated schizo- 
phrenics is 82.9. The average deviation ratio for his 33 depressives is 
82.2. The difference is insignificant. Both scores are significantly below 
the average (normal) scatter score of 87.4. Rapaport’s deteriorated un- 
classified schizophrenics (N = 7) have a scatter score of 74.7 which is be- 
low that (78) of his most disorganized depressives (N =8). Rapaport’s 
crucial scatter differences are more a function of the age differences 
between the diagnostic groups than they are of the groups themselves. 
Foster (9) has shown that when weighted scores are corrected for age, 
the originally diagnostic scattergram turns out to be an artifact. The 
test discrepancies either become smaller or disappear when age is kept 
constant. 

It may be added that the performance deviation ratios of Rapaport’s 
groups are generally high and the discrepancies rather small. They 
approach the norm of the population at large much more closely than 
do the ratios of hospital patients studied by the reviewer. This may be 
explained in two ways. Either Rapaport’s cases were less disorganized 
than are psychiatric patients generally. Or, the diminished scatter is due 
to the fact that his patients were of high average and superior intelli- 
gence. High capacity as such is not a deterrent in the study of scatter. 
However, our experience indicates that the Bellevue Scale is least satis- 
factory at the extremes of its ability range. It does not give the superior 
person sufficient opportunity to demonstrate his true superiority. Nor 
does it give the stupid person a full chance to show his real level of 
stupidity. This telescoping effect of the Bellevue Scale is a distinct weak- 
ness in all investigations of scatter. Patients are prevented from scatter- 
ing because of the limitations of the scale at both ends. 
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Any scatter analysis of the tests of the Bellevue Scale by means of 
weighted scores is of dubious value, unless the experimental or clinical 
groups are homogeneous in age or unless test quotients are used to allow 
for age differences between members of such groups. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 


It was seen that age differences may produce typical scattergrams, 
These patterns are of little value in diagnosis if not corrected for age. 
Another factor which is likely to disturb the clinical significance of sub- 
test analysis is sex. Eysenck’s study of test variability (8) is one of the 
most satisfactory of all those published in that he always separates 
the two sexes. 

As long as psychometric ratings are expressed in averages from many 
different abilities, the differences between males and females are neu- 
tralized. This is especially true if the battery consists of an equal num- 
ber of tests favoring males and females. As soon as the averages are 
broken up into subcomponents, significant sex differences may appear 
in some of the clusters. Scatter analysis will then show disorganization 
where it does not exist. Or, it may show normal organization in dis- 
turbed individuals. Sex differences may not be ignored in the interpre- 
tation of various types of scatter. On the Bellevue test, males tend to 
be better in information, picture completion, object assembly, arith- 
metic, and digit span. Females tend to be better in vocabulary, symbol 
substitution, comprehension, picture arrangement, and block designs. 

Vocabulary scatter may, in the light of these differences, mean 
something different in case of women than in the case of men. If a pre- 
dominantly female cluster of tests happens to be used in the computation 
of scatter scores, it may give a distorted picture of personality function- 
ing just because the patient is a man or a woman. 

Future psychometric scales, if standardized for scatter, will have to 
be equated for sex differences. 


ARITHMETICAL DIFFERENCES AS MEASURES OF SCATTER 


It is common practice to express test discrepancies in terms of dif- 
ferences between scores. Thus vocabulary scatter (1, 2, 26) is usually 
measured by subtracting the vocabulary score from the efficiency score. 
If the difference is positive or small, the subject is assumed to be normal. 
If the difference is a large negative one, the patient is thought to be 
deteriorated. Weighted and sigma scores are used in the calculation of 
differences, presumably to render them comparable. In the mean scatter 
method, the subtest score is subtracted from the mean. Babcock (1, 2), 
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Wechsler (34), and Rapaport (26) use the method of differences between 
weighted or standard scores. Rapaport (26) mentions the necessity of 
dealing with positive and negative numbers as bothersome, but this is 
not the real difficulty of the method. 

Wechsler (34) points out correctly that identical differences have 
different meanings at different achievement levels. Thus a difference of 
3 points at the weighted score level of 3 to 6 is twice as great as the dif- 
ference of 3 points at the 9 to 12 level. If this important fact is ignored, 
the findings of scatter analysis from the method of differences are in- 
comparable. It must be stressed that differences in terms of sigma scores 
do nothing to alleviate this problem. 

Differences are positively correlated with the magnitude of the 
subtrahend. Wechsler (34) overcomes this difficulty by dividing the 
total weighted scores of ten tests by 40. The quotient thus obtained 
indicates the significance of the differences between scores at different 
test levels. When the sum of the weighted scores is 120, a difference of 
3 points (120/40) is significant. When the sum of the 10 weighted scores 
is 60, a difference of only 14 points (60/40) is significant. 

Jastak (14, 15, 16) has achieved the same results by dividing di- 
rectly the smaller standard score by the larger. One of the characteris- 
tics of ratios is that they are uncorrelated with the denominator used 
in their calculation. The best known example illustrating this principle 
is the intelligence quotient. The I.Q. is by definition uncorrelated with 
the chronological age. If an index of brightness had been proposed in 
terms of the plus-minus differences between mental and chronological 
age, it would have the same unwieldy and misleading properties typical 
of most scatter measures now in use. 

The sums of differences between scores for two persons are not com- 
parable unless both persons have identical subtrahends. The mean- 
difference scatter of deteriorated schizophrenics is not comparable with 
that of depressives unless both groups have identical means. 

Ratios are generally more useful in the study of the relationships 
between tests than are differences (10). They may, for example, be 
conveniently employed in measuring the correlational residuals of group 
factors when the general factor is kept constant (14, 15, 16). Dividing 
the group factor scores by the general factor scores will accomplish 
this end. The deviation ratios from capacity of each subtest of a homo- 
geneous cluster are positively correlated with each other. On the other 
hand, the size of the deviation ratios of a cluster from capacity is un- 
correlated with capacity. Furthermore, the deviation ratios of one cluster 
may be shown to be uncorrelated with the deviation ratios of another 
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cluster. When the personality trait representing a group factor stands 
in a compensatory relation to intelligence, as happens in some highly 
selected vocational groups, the correlation between deviation ratios of 
one cluster and intelligence (or another cluster) may actually be nega- 
tive. In random samplings, the correlations between general and group 
factors approach zero. 

That human adjustments are governed by compensatory relation- 
ships between dynamic traits is more than a popular belief. Scatter 
and cluster analysis may become appropriate vehicles for demonstrating 
that beyond the correlational realm of measured abilities there exist 
traits or factors which are either uncorrelated or which, under certain 
conditions, may take up opposite poles in relation to over-all personality 
functioning. 

The scientific proof of trait compensation devolves upon one impor- 
tant contingency. Select groups may not be treated as self-sufficient 
units, but should be compared with the norms of a broader universe— 
the total population. The experimental controls must be random in 
regard to all personality traits which characterize people because all 
these traits share in the production of scatter on tests. The original 
sampling must be random at all age levels and for both sexes. 


PsYCHOSIS, COOPERATION, AND SCATTER 


Eysenck (8), Rapaport (26), Jastak and Vik (15) speculate about 
the possible relationship between psychosis and psychometric evidence 
of disorganization. The consensus of opinion seems to be that psycho- 
metric disorganization is more basic and more far-reaching than is the 
fact of acute psychosis. Abnormal scattergrams may precede the onset 
of psychosis by many years and may continue unchanged following re- 
mission. Many psychiatric remissions are surface phenomena unac- 
companied by deep-seated changes in personality organization. The 
personality deviations measured by tests may serve as the background 
for the chronic or intermittent exacerbations in the form of delusions, 
hallucinations, and acute psychotic states. 

The correlation between degrees and types of scatter and psychosis 
is not high, as Wittman (38) and Brody (6) point out. There is no valid 
reason for assuming that such correlation should be greater than moder- 
ate at the very best. Attempts to prove that psychometric disorganiza- 
tion and psychosis are highly correlated is a futile undertaking. When- 
ever high correlations between psychosis and psychometric scatter are 
reported, they may be considered the result of ill-designed experiments. 
A psychosis is not infrequently an acute and temporary condition super- 
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imposed upon a relatively normal personality. To measure scatter and 
disorganization in psychotic and deviant persons, the scatter of normal 
people must be known. The judicious use of internal criteria of consist- 
ency will demonstrate that those usually considered normal may not 
necessarily be so, and obversely, those considered abnormal may not be 
so either. 

Wittman (36) expresses the view that psychometric scatter as meas- 
ured by Babcock’s method may be a function of test cooperation on the 
part of the subject. She is seconded in this view by Brody (6). Accept- 
ance of this opinion depends on the definition of cooperation. Inability 
to cooperate is usually a part symptom of the mental disturbance and 
therefore need not cause serious concern as a major factor in scattering. 
Great skill and patience are required to administer tests to disturbed 
individuals. The results of such tests are fully as valid as those obtained 
from entirely cooperative persons. When the patient is unwilling to 
cooperate, the test is incomplete and scatter analysis impossible. There 
is little else to report except the fact of refusal and the circumstances 
under which it occurs. The reviewer is inclined to the view that the de- 
gree of cooperation is a very minor factor in the production of test 
scatter. 

Psychometric results are invalid as measures of basic personality 
traits only in cases of profound stupor, seriously reduced consciousness, 
and complete mental confusion. 


SUMMARY 


Scatter analysis is a central problem in all psychometric examina- 
tions. Objective comparisons may be inter-personal and intra-personal. 
Inter-individual norms delimit the standing of a person in any ability 
or trait in comparison with other persons in that ability or trait. Intra- 
individual norms may be established by the study of inter-test discrep- 
ancies and intra-test response patterns. Inter-test discrepancies require 
a systematic survey of the relationships between many tests and abilities 
within the same individual. The method of choice is factor analysis 
complemented by clinical insight and a personalistic approach. 

The reference point of scatter analysis should be provided by a psy- 
chologically homogeneous and statistically stable trait. A general fac- 
tor, accurately measured and operationally defined, is the most suitable 
for this purpose. Neither vocabulary scatter nor mean scatter, though 
they constitute invulnerable and stable statistics, is clinically applicable 
to the study of personality traits. The vocabulary test may not be con- 
sidered an accurate and valid measure of pre-psychotic intelligence. 
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The mean of all scores, on the other hand, is often a highly contami- 
nated value which reduces the sought-after variations in a variable 
manner. 

Psychometric scales should be standardized for scatter as well as 
for achievement scores in different abilities. Standardization samplings 
should be random in regard to all measurable personality traits. Exter- 
nal criteria of validation should either be improved or supplanted by 
criteria of internal consistency determined in the course of the experi- 
ment. 

The use of weighted scores or similar measures uncorrected for age 
and sex interferes with the objective appraisal of clinically valuable 
scatter records. The method of differences between scores and a refer- 
ence point should be replaced by the method of ratios of one score to 
the other. The method of ratios eliminates positive correlations between 
the magnitude of the reference point and the size of the discrepancies 
from it. It makes the deviations comparable at all levels of achieve- 
ment. 

The most far-reaching change in regard to scatter analysis is the ex- 
tension of the value of psychometric tests to the field of general per- 
sonality measurement. The restrictive pars-pro-toto theory of intelli- 
gence should be abandoned. Furthermore, the idea that tests of pure 
factors can be assembled is contrary to the principles of personality 
unity and simultaneity. It may be safely assumed that any ability what- 
ever is the function of at least four types of factors: general, centroid, 
specific, and accidental. 
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NUMERICAL TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE ANALYSIS 
OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA! 


C. G. MUELLER? 
Psychological Laboratory, Columbia University 


This paper is concerned with some problems that arise in the analysis 
of experimental data and, in particular, with a set of operations fre- 
quently useful in such analysis, the numerical transformation. The 
term transformation, as here used, refers to the operations by which 
one set of numbers or scores is changed into another set. The proce- 
dures of computing logarithms or reciprocals of scores are familiar ex- 
amples. In what follows we shall consider some of the reasons for 
converting a set of data into another form and discuss some of the 
problems that may arise from the application of such a conversion. 

Transformations are used most frequently in three situations: (a) 
the situation in which a quantitative theoretical statement or prediction 
is reduced to a simpler form so as to permit a more convenient inspection 
of the agreement between data and theory; (b) the situation in which 
we seek an empirical equation to describe a set of data; and (c) the situ- 
ation in which one frequency function is changed to another to allow the 
application of more efficient statistical tests. 


TRANSFORMATIONS TO TEST THEORY 


The reduction of a quantitative theoretical statement to a simple 
convenient form for test often begins with an attempt to express the re- 
lationship in linear form. [It is important to note that many expressions 
do not permit such manipulation (see Lipka, 31).] 

1. Consider a theory which demands that, to produce a threshold effect: 
the product of the intensity, Z, of a light stimulus and its duration, #, be a 
linear function of the duration (25); that is 

lti=a-+ bt, [1] 
where a and } are constants. In such a case, a plot of the product, Jt, against 
t should give a straight line with a slope of 6 and an intercept constant a. Since 
equation [1] may also be expressed in the form 


=b+ (+), (2] 


equation [2] presents an alternative way of testing the agreement between ex- 


1 Prepared under Project No. NR142-404; Contract N6onr-271, Task Order IX, be- 
tween Columbia University and the Office of Naval Research, U. S. Navy. 

* The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Prof. C. H. Graham for many 
critical suggestions as to the form and content of this paper. He is also grateful to Pro- 
fessors H. E. Garrett and Joseph Zubin for their comments on the manuscript. 
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perimental data and theory: a plot of J against the reciprocal of ¢ should give 
a straight line with a slope of a and an intercept constant of b. Under these cir- 
cumstances a reciprocal transformation of t might be used in analysis. 

2. As another example, suppose there exists an hypothesis of visual figural 
after-effects of the following sort. Assume that any symmetrical inspection 
figure viewed in a given position builds up a region of depolarization, and the 
extent of the area of depolarization for a given figure varies as a function of the 
exposure of the inspection figure. With cessation of stimulation by the inspec- 
tion figure, the area of depolarization decreases in size as a function of time after 
inspection. The presentation of a test stimulus after removal of the inspection 
figure involves the interaction of the depolarization due to the test figure with 
that remaining from the activity of the inspection figure in such a way that the 
resultant depolarization at a point is the sum of the two depolarizations at that 
point. The position of an inflection point, L, in the resultant distribution of 
depolarization is a function of the distribution set up by the inspection figure, 
and the point of inflection, L, is assumed to vary with time after inspection 
according to the following equation 


d(L — Ly) 
—— = —k(L—-L), 3 
7 ( 0) [3] 





where Ly is the center of the area of depolarization due to the inspection figure, 
and & is a constant. 

We refer our conceptual scheme to observable variables by the assumption 
that the displacement, D, of a setting, observed experimentally, is directly 
proportional, by way of a constant, m, to the distance, (Z—Ly), i.e., 


D = m(L — Ly). [4] 
From equations [3] and [4] it follows that 
1 dD kD 
— ee ee > (S] 
m dt m 


and on cancelling the m’s on both sides and rearranging we have 


- = — kdt. (6] 
On integrating, equation [6] becomes 
log. D= —kt+C (7] 
or its equivalent, 
D = ce“** 


where C is the constant of integration, and c its antilogarithm. We may evalu- 
ate c by noting that when ¢ is zero, ¢c is equal to Do, the value of D at the start 
of the process. Thus, 


D = De™*; [8] 


* The reader should not consider the following account as a serious statement of the- 
ory; it is presented to exemplify the use of transformations in theory testing; no claim 
is made as to its precise value for perception. For theoretical background, see Kohler 
and Wallach (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1944, 88, 269-357.) 
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and our theory states that the magnitude of the displacement of the equality 
setting is a negative exponential function of the time interval between the end 
of the inspection period and moment at which the setting is made. By taking 
the more convenient common logarithms of [8] we observe that 


logio D = logio Do — 0.4343kt. [9] 


Since equation [9] is linear in form, we may test the agreement between data 
and theory by plotting logio D against ¢ and observing whether the experimental 
points may be represented by a straight line. The slope of such a plot is 0.4343 
k and the intercept is logio Dp. Thus a logarithmic transformation of the de- 
pendent variable may be used conveniently in the present analysis. 
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Fic. 1. HAMMER’s DaTA [TABLE I In (24)] ON MEAN DISPLACEMENT OF “EQUALITY” 
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Hammer (24) has investigated the magnitude of the displacement of setting 
as a function of time after the inspection period, and Fig. 1 shows a plot of some 
of her data (her Table I, data for Group Mean, Right Displacements). Fig. 2 
shows a semi-logarithmic plot of these same data. With the exception of the 
point at 180 seconds, the relation in Fig. 2 may be represented by a straight 
line. The deviant point at 180 seconds is not far removed from the line of fit 
(calculated from the straight line plot) through the original data of Fig. 1 and 
lies well within the limit of variability found by Hammer (about 1.4 minutes). 

3. Of course, not all problems are as simple as the examples given, and in 
many cases a major difficulty in testing a quantitative theoretical statement 
arises from attempts to determine a transformation appropriate to the solution 
of certain constants. An example of increased complexity in the handling of 
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transformations is found in a paper by Smith (43) on visual intensity discrimi- 
nation. The problem was one of testing the agreement between experimental 
data on human intensity discrimination and Hecht’s theoretical account (26). 

Hecht’s equation relating the adapting intensity, J, and the just discrimi- 
nable difference in intensity, AJ, is 


Al c 1 2 
jy; = [: +o [10] 


where ¢, a, ke, and K are constants. Smith proceeded in the following way. On 
taking the square root of both sides of [10], the equation may be written 


aT of + of ae & 
I aths ty L»/K 4/11’ 


or, in its equivalent form, 
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where 





C Cc 
= d ‘= ——- 
C = and C VE 
Multiplying both sides of the latter equation by the square root of J leads to 
the expression 
VAT = CVI + C’. (11) 


By this development, it is shown that theory demands that a plot of the square 
root of AJ against the square root of J should give a straight line of slope C and 
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Fic. 3. Loc /Al-c) PLoTTED AGAINST Loc //I. 
In accord with theory this curve has a slope of unity. Fig. 8 in Smith (43). 


intercept constant C’. Since the range of intensities is large and the experi- 
mental points are not equally spaced in the interval, a more conveinent form 
of [11] is 


logio (\/AT — C’) = logio /T + logio C, [12] 


when C’ is determined from [11] after evaluating C from the asymptote of a plot 
of AI/I against J. (Cis the square root of the asymptote of such a plot and may 
be estimated by visual trial.) Equation [12] represents a linear function with 
a slope of 1.0. It is the form used by Smith and involves a number of elementary 
transformations, including subtracting a constant and taking the logarithms 
and square roots of numbers. Fig. 3 shows the agreement between Smith’s data 
and Hecht’s theory. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS TO AID DESCRIPTION 


In some cases transformations may be applied for the sole purpose 
of finding an approximate descriptive expression for the relations be- 
tween variables. A problem may, for example, demand a quantitative 
statement of the approximate relationship between two variables for 
purposes of designing equipment, controlling certain forms of behavior, 
and the like. As opposed to the situation discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion, such a quantitative expression would, in general, have no theoreti- 
cal basis, but would describe the data within the limits set by the con- 
sistency of the data and considerations of simplicity involved in the 
selection of an expression. 

One method of arriving at an empirical formula for any particular 
set of data is to apply various transformations to one or both of the 
variables until a set of manipulations is found which yields a straight 
line. The transformations finally selected as successful in this respect 
may provide an empirical statement of the way in which the original 
variables are related. It is important to note, of course, that these com- 
putational procedures alone imply no theory, and the resulting descrip- 
tive expression in no way constitutes a theory of the data under con- 
sideration. 

1. An experiment on the relation of area of a visual stimulus to the absolute 
threshold provided the data represented in Curve A, Fig. 4, where values of 
intensity of the visual stimulus (at threshold) are plotted against values of 
area, selected from a much wider range (Graham, Brown, and Mote, 20). In 
our search for an empirical expression to describe these data we may syste- 
matically investigate the simpler and more common transformations with re- 
spect to their success in giving linearly related variables. In the present in- 
stance the curve appears hyperbolic, and a reciprocal transformation of one 
of the variables (area) results in a straight line relationship with an intercept 
value of zero, as shown in Curve B, Fig. 4. This finding, of course, implies that 
the product of the original variables is a constant, that is 


A-Il =k, [13] 


where A is the area of the stimulus, J is the intensity at threshold, and & is a 
constant. This formula expresses Ricco’s law which holds, approximately, for 
small area in the fovea and periphery; it has been shown to be seriously in 
error over large ranges of stimulus area (Graham, Brown, and Mote, 20; Wald, 
46). Equation [13] in no way constitutes an ‘‘explanation”’ or a theory of area- 
intensity relations; the operations we have performed give it no rational basis. 
Within a restricted range of data it may provide an approximate correction 
factor for comparing thresholds of differently sized areas or adequately serve 
some other practical purpose. Graham, Brown, and Mote have shown that, 
on rational grounds, an entirely different sort of equation fits the data over a 
much larger range of stimulus area. 

2. Another illustration of the procedure under consideration may be taken 
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from the data of Schoenfeld, Antonitis and Bersh (41) which are presented in 
Fig. 5, where the median number of responses (bar-pressing responses in a modi- 
fied Skinner apparatus) in a one hour test period are shown for six successive 
days. The animals had no history of reinforcement in this situation and were 
not reinforced during test sessions. The data therefore represent the ‘‘operant 
rate of responding”’ on successive days. We guess that the data are exponential 
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Fic. 4. THRESHOLD INTENSITY PLOTTED AGAINST AREA (CuRVE A) AND RECIPROCAL 
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Data from Table II in Graham, Brown, and Mote (20). 


in form, and so we take the logarithms of the ordinate values as a starting point 
in seeking an empirical description of the results. Since the curve in’Fig. 5 
seems to approach an asymptote which is not zero, a constant (the asymptotic 
value) must be subtracted from the number of responses before the logarithms 
are taken. If we take this asymptotic value to be 9.0, subtract it from each of 
the median values plotted in Fig. 5 and take the logarithm of the difference, 
we obtain the results shown in Fig. 6. The data deviate little from linearity 
which indicates that the original data may be approximately described by an 
exponential equation. Obviously the equation has significance only for integral 
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abscissa values. Theoretically, an infinity of curves might also represent the 
data. Possibly an hyperbolic expression would serve as well as the exponential 
and would be no more complex. 


TRANSFORMATION FOR STATISTICAL TEST 


A third situation in which one may encounter a need for transforma- 
tions is in the case where adjustments are made to permit the use of a 
particular statistical test without violating the assumptions involved in 
the efficient use of the test. This class of problem has been of consider- 
able concern to mathematical statisticians and applications of their 
theoretical work may be found in the scientific literature (Beall, 4; 
Eisenhart, Hastay, and Wallis, 13; Williams, 47). 

Univariate distributions. Consider a simple example of an experiment 
in which we measure the reaction time to the onset of a specified visual 
stimulus under several conditions. Suppose our experiment has yielded 
several sets of data, distributions of number of reaction times of various 
magnitudes. In such an example we are dealing with a univariate dis- 
tribution, i.e., a frequency distribution with respect to a single variable. 
Since experiments on reaction time (e. g., Jenkins, 29) have shown that, 
under many conditions, the frequency distributions of reaction time are 
not normal but positively skewed, problems may develop in the appli- 
cation of many statistical tests. If marked skewness exists, a direct 
application of ‘‘normal curve statistics’’ would undoubtedly lead to 
error because of the lack of correspondence between our data and the 
conditions imposed by the test. However, several procedures for avoid- 
ing this error are open to us: we may (1) use a statistical test applicable 
to our type of distribution if such a test exists, (2) use a test which 
makes no assumptions about the population from which our sample is 
drawn, or (3) transform our scores into a normal distribution so that 
we may use one of the many tests available for this distribution. It is 
with the latter procedure that we are here concerned. 


* The degree of error, of course, is the important thing in any specific situation. If the 
error is not large the experimentalist will be willing to ignore it in the interest of sim- 
plicity of calculation. There is some evidence [see Smith and Duncan (42) and Cochran 
(7) for discussion and references] that minor deviations from normality in fairly large 
samples do not seriously impair tke sensitivity of certain statistical tests, but unre- 
stricted generalization of belief in this state of affairs to all cases of non-normality, es- 
pecially in small samples, is certainly to be avoided. Evidence is clear that, in small sam- 
ples, serious error is introduced by ignoring the form of the population distribution 
[Rider (39), Festinger (16); again see Smith and Duncan (42) and Cochran (8) for dis- 
cussion and references]. 

5 It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss all of the methods of handling data 
from populations having non-normal or ‘‘unassumable” characteristics, but some ori- 
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The general problem that confronts us is one of transforming one 
set of scores having some specified frequency distribution, y=f(x), into 
another set having a distribution, y= F(z). It is required that we find 
some function z=g(x) such that when transformations are made from 
x to 2, 2 is distributed in a manner specified by y = F(z). 

Although conversions of a set of scores into any specified frequency 
function is possible, the most frequently encountered problem is one of 
making the data approximate the normal curve. The interest in having 
the data approximate the normal curve arises mainly from the greater 
amount of information available on the sampling characteristics of the 
parameters of this function; if the data can be put into the appropriate 
form, larger resources exist for testing statistical hypotheses. 

At least two possibilities are open to us in our search for an appro- 
priate transformation. The first presents us with a solution of the general 
problem to an approximation which can be made as exact as we please. 
Several solutions of this type are available and involve an approxima- 
tion to the desired function by using a power polynomial or series func- 
tion [cf. Baker (1), Fry (19), Kendall (30)]. These solutions are general 
and may be used on any continuous distribution. The second possibility 
available to us is to see whether one of several convenient transforma- 
tions, such as taking the logarithms or reciprocals of the scores, gives 
an appropriate and sufficiently precise solution. Logarithms or recipro- 
cals provide an exact solution in those cases in which z=g(x) is a loga- 
rithmic or reciprocal function; practically they have been found to 





entation with respect to the use of transformations may be gained if some of the other 
methods of handling data are mentioned. Although the emphasis on sampling distribu- 
tions of parameters of non-normal populations has not approached that given to normal 
curve functions, work on non-normal distributions [e.g., Festinger (16), Paulson (35)] 
may eventually decrease the advantages of recoding scores to test statistical hypotheses 
by providing analogous tests for non-normal functions. In the present case of a skewed 
distribution of reaction time scores we might test for the differences between means in 
two such distributions by using a test suggested by Festinger (16). Unfortunately such 
techniques are not numerous. 

The selection of a statistical test which makes no assumptions about the population 
distribution will probably become an increasingly important procedure to research work- 
ers. If we are willing to sacrifice some of the information present in our scores by dealing 
with ranks or orders of scores, statistical procedures are available for testing many 
hypotheses, e.g., that population correlation is zero [Hotelling and Pabst (28); Pitman 
(37)] and that two samples came from the same population [Wald and Wolfowitz (45); 
Pitman (36); Mann and Whitney (32); Festinger (17); Dixon (12)]. In cases where nor- 
mal curve statistics are appropriate they are more powerful than non-parametric tests, 
since the latter do not use all the available information; but the generality of statistical 
tests of the latter type presents a definite advantage to the research worker. 
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provide sufficiently accurate approximations in a large number of cases 
encountered experimentally. 

If we were interested in approximately ‘‘normalizing’’ our reaction 
time data, some convenient transformation may serve as a first step. 
Jenkins (29) has shown that the logarithms of reaction time scores are 
approximately normally distributed, and this transformation may be 
our first choice. If we had two distributions on a single dimension 
(such as two sets of reaction time scores) and were interested in signifi- 
cance of the differences between means, such a transformation would be 
an appropriate step preliminary to the application of a ¢-test or some 
similar test of significance. 

Bivariate distributions. In the field of statistical analysis one fre- 
quently encounters the variate transformation in situations which in- 
volve two variables rather than one. 

Transformations, as applied to bivariate distributions, become an 
important tool of analysis in two cases: (a) in the fitting of theoretical 
or empirical curves to data, and (b) in the application of tests of sig- 
nificance involving an “analysis of variance.”’ Most applications of 
“analysis of variance” techniques and most fitting of curves by the 
method of ‘‘least squares’ involve the assumptions of normality and 
of homogeneity of variance in the various columns.® If the heterogeneity 
of variance exists and results from a correlation between mean values 
and standard deviation values, it is frequently possible to find a simple 
transformation by which variability may be equalized. Examples of 
useful transformations in the application of “analysis of variance” 
tests have been extensively discussed by Bartlett (2, 3), Cochran (6), 
Curtiss (12), and others. In the present account we consider a few ex- 
amples taken from the field of psychology. 

1. Many groups of data in psychology show a variability which is approxi- 
mately proportional to the mean. For example, the measurement of differential 
thresholds in sensory psychology provides data demonstrating a proportionality 
between the mean and standard deviation over a considerable range of the 
controlling variable, intensity. If we attempt to analyze the effect of certain 
variables on mean differential threshold by using ‘‘analysis of variance’’ tech- 
niques we require some method for equating the variances in the several classes. 
In such a situation it may be shown that the variability is roughly equalized by 
a logarithmic transformation. 

Consider an example in a visual intensity discrimination experiment of 
finding a transformation such that the variability of AJ is constant for various 
values of AJ. Crozier (10) has shown that the standard deviation of AJ is approx- 
imately proportional to AJ, that is, 


* Exceptions occur in “analysis of variance’’ tests of the non-parametric type [Pit- 
man (38)] and in “least squares’ solutions utilizing a weighting term, as we shall see 


below. 
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on: = RAI, (14) 


where & is a constant. We require a transformation to y, where y=f(AJ), such 
that the standard deviation of y is constant for all mean values of y. The vari- 
ance of a function of a variable can be represented approximately’ (30) by the 
equation 


o,* = o,*(dz/dx)?, [15] 
where x is the variable and z =f(x). From [14] and [15] it follows that 

o, = kAI|dy/d(AI)), 16] 
where y=f(AJ). If we let o, equal a constant, a, and transpose, we obtain 

dy/d(AI) = a/kAI. [17] 


The function, y =f(AJ), which has the latter derivative is (a/k) log, AJ; and so 
logarithms of AJ are the appropriate numbers to use in this type of experiment 
when homogeneity of variance is presupposed. 

2. Sensory psychology is not the only area from which examples may be 
drawn; many studies in conditioning and learning, for example, present similar 
problems. As an example taken from the field of conditioning we may examine 
the data of Zeaman (48) on the changes in latency of a running response during 
acquisition.* Zeaman used a straight runway of the Graham-Gagné type and 
included in his measures the time interval between the opening of the door to 
the runway and the entry of the animal onto the runway. An examination 
of the raw data shows (1) that the distribution of latency scores for a group of 
animals on any particular trial is markedly skewed and (2) that the variability 
of each distribution varies with the mean value. 

Assume that we are interested in arriving at a “‘best fitting” line to repre- 
sent the data or in testing the hypothesis that there are no significant changes in 
average latency from trial to trial. Most methods of satisfying these interests 
require that the distribution of scores for each trial be normal and that the 
variability be constant from trial to trial. This is not the case with the latency 
scores, so we seek some transformation that will yield scores satisfying these 
conditions. We hope that the transformation that stabilizes the variability 
in the various trials also normalizes the distributions for each trial. In view of 
the success of the logarithmic transformation in approximately “normalizing” 
some reaction time data, we may begin our analysis by taking the logarithms of 
the latency measures. To test the success of this device in performing the de- 


7 Equation [10] and the development that follows involve several severe approxima- 
tions; they are presented for their heuristic value to those not familiar with the argu- 
ment. For some difficulties with this development and a more rigorous account of the 
transformation discussed here (and several others) see Curtiss (11). 

In addition to the approximations involved it is important to note that the operations 
outlined here provide no guarantee of normality even though they purport to stabilize 
variability. In those cases where we are dealing with particular forms of skewness, such 
as Poisson distribution, logarithmico-normal distribution, etc., the transformation which 
stabilizes variability will also normalize the data. Forms of variance heterogeneity are 
imaginable, however, in which this would not be the case. 

* The author wishes to express his gratidue to Dr. David Zeaman for making the 
data available but assumes full responsibility for any analyses or conclusions that result 
from their consideration here. 
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sired function let us cumulate the percentages of cases falling above specified log 
latency values and plot this cumulated percentage on probability paper with log 
latency on the abscissa. The cumulative plot of a normal distribution should 
give a straight line whose slope is proportional to the standard deviation. Sucha 
plot of Zeaman’s data is shown in Fig. 7. The data for the odd numbered trials 
are shown. The approximate normality of the distributions of scores for each 
trial is obvious from the fact that the points may be approximately represented 
by straight lines. The homogeneity of variance is demonstrated by the fact that 
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ONDS, ON THE ABSCISSA. 
The lines, from left to right, represent trials 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11, respectively. 


the lines through the points for various trials are nearly parallel. The displace- 
ment of the lines along the abscissa shows the changes in the average log latency 
during the course of acquisition. This simple transformation has given us a 
function in Y (log latency) and X (trials) which has the characteristics that, 
for changes in X, we obtain changes in the mean value of Y but no appreciable 
changes in the variability of Y or in the form of the distribution of Y values. 
This result confirms a much earlier report by Graham and Gagné (21) on the 
advantages of using the logarithms of the latency measures in a similar situa- 


tion. 
As has been frequently emphasized in the statistical literature, if a group 
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of scores is normally distributed along some dimension, then scores along any 
non-linear function of this dimension will not be normally distributed. In the 
present instance the fact that the logarithms of the latency scores are distrib- 
uted normally means that the latency scores themselves are not normally dis- 
tributed. A plot, on probability paper, of the cumulative frequency of the la- 
tency scores against the magnitude of the latency shows a markedly curved line 
which shows deviation from normality, and the degree of curvature varies with 
mean value or position on the probability grid. The existence of such informa- 
tion, of course, argues against the application of normal curve statistics to the 
raw scores. ' 

3. The examples considered so far by no means exhaust the areas in which 
transformations are, or should be, an important step in analyzing experimental 
data. Space permits only brief mention of some other examples. An important 
paper by Morgan (33) shows the advantage to be gained by transforming data 
obtained in experiments on food hoarding in rats. Morgan shows that the 
logarithms of the number of pellets horded are distributed more normally 
than are the numbers themselves and that variance under the various con- 
ditions is more nearly equal with transformed scores. 

Haggard (22) and Haggard and Garner (23) have considered the problem 
of the transformation of experimental data in some detail in a discussion of 
the analysis of the results on the galvanic skin response. Haggard and Garner 
show that the variability of the GSR measures is approximately proportional 
to the mean value of the GSR, a consideration which, as we have seen above, 
leads to a logarithmic transformation if we seek scores showing equal variability. 
In order to scale the GSR measures, Haggard and Garner employ an additional 
comiputation which need not concern us here.® 


* Exactly how the transformation finally selected equalizes variability (in addition to 
equalizing the response magnitude to a constant stimulus) is not clear. Haggard and 
Garner present data on (1) the magnitude of the galvanic skin response as a function of 
the resting resistance and (2) the variability of the GSR. The data on the magnitudes 
of the response as a function of resting resistance is represented by an equation of the 
form 


AR = ae®®, [a] 


where AR is the change in resistance when the GSR is measured; R, the level of resistance 
just before the response occurs; a and 5, constants; and e, the base of Napierian loga- 
rithms. From [a] it follows that 


log. AR = log, a + bR b] 
and that 
log. AR — log, a a 
R 


The left side of equation [c] indicates the transformation used. Haggard and Garner 
summarize the data on the variability of the response by the statement that the standard 
deviation of the response magnitudes is approximately proportional to the mean value. 
We have seen above that under such circumstances the logarithms of the AR values 
should therefore show equal variability. If we then divide these log values by a variable 
term, R, as dictated by equation [c], variance heterogeneity should result. Computations 
by Haggard and Garner indicate that this is not the case. 


b. [c] 
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SoME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Transformations required by theory. The selection of the appropriate 
transformation to ‘‘normalize’’ the data or to equalize the variability 
in the cases discussed so far has been on the basis of empirical considera- 
tions; we have been interested in satisfying certain conditions, as, for 
example, the requirement that the transformed scores be normally dis- 
tributed and/or show homoscedasticity. On this basis we sought trans- 
formations which would serve our purpose. Obviously, there are many 
transformations which will satisfy any specified condition to any level 
of approximation we may designate, and our selection from among these 
possibilities has been on the basis of simplicity, ease of calculation, and 
degree of approximation desired. In certain instances, however, other 
considerations may enter to determine the form in which the data may 
be most fruitfully analyzed, and it is here that we encounter the role of 
scientific theory in restricting the range of selection of the appropriate 
dimension for analysis. 

Earlier it has been shown that, where there is evidence that the mag- 
nitude of variability is roughly proportional to the mean value, we may 
approximate homogeneity of variance by making a logarithmic trans- 
formation of the data. Frequently we are led to make such a transfor- 
mation on the more indirect basis of a successful theoretical formulation 
in the field with which our experiment is concerned, even though our 
data may not contain conclusive evidence that variance heterogeneity 
would occur without such a transformation. 

1. Consider the case in which changes in some dependent variable are a 
function not only of the changes in the independent variable but also some func- 
tion of the magnitude of the dependent variable. A model for such a relation- 
ship may be found in many photochemical systems, for example, those in which 
the amount of decomposition is a function not only of the intensity of light but 
also the amount of photosensitive material available. 

A general form of the kind of theoretical statement frequently encountered 
in photochemistry is 

— dy/dt = kIf(y) [18] 
where y is the amount of photosensitive material, J is the light intensity, 2 is 
a constant, and f(y) is usually y or y*. Rearrangement of [18] yields 

— kIdt = dy/f(y), 


from which it follows that 


— i= f dy/fo). (19 


It may be shown (Cramer, 9) that, if variations in the left member of [19] 
can be represented as the activities of independent random variables then, in 
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the limit, the integral of the right member can be represented in the same way. 
If we take, as an example, the simple case in which f(y) is equal to y, that is, 
the rate of change is proportional to y, then the right side of equation [19] 
reduces to fdy/y or log y. Thus, if variations in Jt follow a normal Gaussian func- 
tion, we should find that the logarithms of y values would be similarly distrib- 
uted, and analysis involving y must consider this possibility. 

2. Although psychology does not provide many examples of transformations 
which are derivable from theoretical considerations, some cases may exist. Let 
us reconsider the food hoarding data discussed by Morgan (33). It will be re- 
called that Morgan found a logarithmic transformation to be useful in treating 
his data. Assume that, for any experimental condition, i.e., one representing 
constant drive level, illumination conditions, amount of infant feeding depriva- 
tion, etc., there exists a fixed rate of occurrence of the hoarding response and 
that the responses under any fixed experimental conditions are distributed 
randomly in time. For events distributed randomly in time, the probability 
(P,) of obtaining m events in a time interval, #, is 

(rt)"e*# 


P, = ’ {20} 
n! 





where r is the rate of occurrence of the events and ¢ is the base of Napierian 
logarithms. Thus, the number of events observed in intervals of fixed length 
(experimental test interval) will be distributed according to the Poisson law. 
One characteristic of the Poisson distribution is that the mean is equal to the 
variance, which means that any condition which changes the mean thereby 
changes the variability. By reasoning similar to that used in finding the trans- 
formation for the case where the standard deviation is proportional to the mean, 
we find that the transformation that approximately equalizes the variability 
of a set of Poisson distributions is the square root transformation. [Again see 
Curtiss (11) for a rigorous proof.] Thus, from the assumption that the re- 
sponses are randomly distributed in time for any experimental test condition, 
we may employ the square roots of the number of hoarding responses as data 
in situations where homogeneity of variance is presupposed. The author knows 
of no test of this notion, but presents it as an example of the kind of considera- 
tion which may enter. 


The reduction of ‘‘laws’’ by the use of transformations. Although the 
rationale of most deliberate attempts to stabilize the variability of one 
variable, Y, for various values of another variable, X, may be found in 
the application of statistical tests, the demands of statistical tests may 
not be the only, or even the most important, reason for seeking homo- 
geneity of variability. One characteristic of a bivariate frequency func- 
tion with normal distributions of equal variability in the various columns 
has not been emphasized in the literature. When the values of one vari- 
able, Y, are such that they are normally distributed with equal vari- 
ability for all values of X, the function relating the two variables, Y 
and X, does not change in form under translation of the measure of 
position, i.e., under a change of the representative value employed 
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(mean, median, mode, centiles, etc.). Although there are statistical 
bases for choosing among the many available measures of position, 
these bases may not appear compelling to the theorist if other consider- 
ations of importance enter, such as the observation that different func- 
tional relations between variables are obtained depending on the meas- 
ure used. For example, the mean may be rationalized as the most ap- 
propriate measure of position for the normal distribution because it is 
the most efficient statistic, i.e., no other statistic has a smaller sampling 
variability. The differences in efficiency, as for example between the 
mean and median, however, are hardly of a magnitude to dictate the 
particular form of analysis if complexities of theory result. When the 
sets of Y values for various X values yield normal distributions of equal 
variability no problems of the multiplicity of functional relations arise, 
since the mean, median, and mode have the same value and the selec- 
tion of any centile or other fixed position in the distribution merely 
results in a displacement of the function on the ordinate, or Y, scale 
by some specifiable amount. The correlation between the mean and 
standard deviation in cases of skewed distributions, however, guarantees 
heterogeneity and greatly increases the likelihood of actually finding a 
multiplicity of functional relations upon changing the positional meas- 
ure. Thus, if our original data are skewed we could show, for a single 
experimental condition, as many “empirical behavioral laws’’ as there 
are measures of position for a distribution. 

It seems highly unlikely that theoretical psychologists will find it 
fruitful toattempt to formulate the infinite set of theoretical statements 
necessary to handle all the “‘laws’’ that would result from any changes 
in the measure of position or central tendency. In the case of skewed 
heteroscedastic distributions it would seem much more feasible to provide 
a rational account of the transformation required to yield a homogeneous 
set of normal distributions. 


An example of the difficulties encountered when dealing with non-normal 
distributions is available in the study by Felsinger, Gladstone, Yamaguchi, 
and Hull (15) on reaction latency. Curve A in Fig. 8 shows the cumulated dis- 
tribution of reaction latencies presented by these authors plotted on probabilty 
paper. The distribution is obviously skewed (indicated by the marked curva- 
ture) and confirms the reports of other investigators (Graham and Gagné, 21; 
Zeaman, 48). In the light of the skewness of the data, it is not surprising that 
the authors find different functional relations between reaction lateacy and 
number of reinforcements if the mean or the median of the distribution of la- 
tency scores is taken as the representative value. As in the case of Zeaman’s 
latency data in Fig. 7, we find that the logarithms of the time measures are 
approximately normally distributed as shown by the linearity of Curve B in 
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Fig. 8, which represents a cumulative percentage plot on probability paper 
with log latency values on the abscissa.’® 
LATENCY (IN SECS.) 
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LOG LATENCY (IN SECS.) 


Fic. 8. CUMULATED PER CENT or Cases (PER CENT oF Cases FALLING BELOW AB- 
SCISSA VALUE) AS A FUNCTION OF THE LATENCY (CURVE A) AND THE LOGARITHM OF THE 
LaTENCY (CuRVE B). 

Data from Felsinger, Gladstone, Yamaguchi, and Hull (15). 


10 Tf we are dealing with a logarithmico-normal distribution, the arithmetic mean 
would not have its usual advantage of statistical efficiency, since in this case the geo- 
metric mean shows a smaller sampling variability. 

Since we have attempted to solve several problems by the use of logarithms, it is im- 
portant to emphasize that the present discussion must not, under any circumstances, be 
interpreted as holding that the logarithmic transformation is a panacea for the experi- 
mentalist’s analytical problems. The logarithmic transformation does have wide ap- 
plicability, but obviously the selection of a given transformation in any situation must 
be made on the basis of merit. 

In many of the areas from which we have drawn examples, there is evidence that 
other simple transformations may satisfy our requirements or that additional conversions 
will give closer approximations to normality. For example, there is some evidence that 
log reaction time scores retain some of the positive skewness of the original distributions 
and that a log-log transformation gives a better approximation to normality. This may 
also be true where latency measures are employed. In addition, deviations of the sort 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE USE OF TRANSFORMATIONS 


Frequently we find that the selection of a transformation to simplify 
the form of a theoretical statement may preclude the possibility of 
normalizing the data or equalizing the variability. Thus, transforming 
our data for theoretical reasons may complicate the process of meeting 
the assumptions of statistical procedures. 

Curve fitting. Consider the case of fitting an empirical or theoretical 
curve to the data of Fig. 1. Assume that we wish to fit the curve 
D=Dvye to the data in Fig. 1, where ¢ represents the time since the 
end of the inspection period and D represents the displacement of the 
setting. We have seen earlier (equations [8] and [9]) that one method 
of testing the applicability of such a function and, at the same time, 
providing an evaluation of its constants is to plot logy D against t. 
Such a plot should give a straight line with a slope of —.4343 k and an 
intercept constant of logiDo. If we are satisfied with an approximate 
indication of the relationship between the variables and a subjective 
estimate of the degree of fit, fitting the line by visual inspection satisfies 
our needs. For the purposes of the present discussion, however, let us 
consider a more ‘‘exact’”’ method of evaluating the constants involved 
and note some of the problems that arise from such a consideration. 

Our first problem arises in the selection of a statistical solution of the “‘best 
fitting”’ line. Several techniques for obtaining this ‘‘best fit’’ are available, but 
we shall arbitrarily select one for discussion, the method of least squares. This 
method serves as a good example and has the advantage that it is widely em- 
ployed and has been extensively developed. The method is characterized by 


the assumption that the “best fitting’ line is that line about which the weighted 
squared deviations of data from the line give a minimum sum. 





shown in the first trial in Fig. 7 may prove to be replicable. For the special cases of the 
logarithmico-normal distribution where the lower limit of the scores is not zero, the sub- 
traction of a constant (which is the lower limit of the scores) from each score before the 
logarithms of the numbers are computed may be necessary to insure normality. This 
consideration arises from an inspection of the parameters of the generalized form of loga- 
rithmico-normal frequency function, which is (Cramer, 9), 


Sind enllog(2—a) — mj’ /2e (d] 


a(x — a)+/2e 


where o is the standard deviation, and m, the mean of the log distribution; x, a score; 
a, a constant; and e, the base of Napierian logarithms. The adequacy of the simple 
logarithmic transformation in any of these cases will depend upon the degree of approxi- 
mation required as well as the particular characteristics of the data. 

In addition to this matter of emphasis, it is to be noted that many useful transforma- 
tions, for example the arcsin transformation (Zubin, 49; Eisenhart, Hastay, and Wallis, 
13), have not even been mentioned because of limitations of space. 
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The problem of the appropriate weighting of points is one of the impor- 
tant considerations in curve fitting, although it is one which arises only implicitly 
in most applications of the least squares method. We know that the combina- 
tion of several distributions of raw scores into a single distribution effectively 
weights the separate distributions in proportion to their variability; that is, 
although we ostensibly weight each distribution equally by merely adding the 
scores to obtain the final distribution, implicit weighting arises from differences 
in variability in our original distributions. We shall see that this factor plays 
an important role in the solution of best fitting lines in the cases of original and 
transformed data, since the usual normal equations 


aN + brx = Ly 
atx + bra? = Ixy [21] 


make no provision for differential weighting; that is, they assume homoscedas- 
ticity or equal variability along the fitted line. The use of such equations in 
fitting a line to the logarithms of the scores yields a line around which the sum 
of the squares of the logarithms of the scores is a minimum. If the variability 
of Y is equal on a logarithmic scale, i.e., if log Y values show equal variability 
for all values of X, each point on the curve is equally weighted. But if the Y 
values themselves show equal variability for various values of X, using equa- 
tion [21] differentially weights each point as a function of its Y value. Thus the 
solutions of a and b obtained by fitting a straight line to the transformed data 
by the least squares formula [21] differs from the solutions obtained by fitting 
a curve directly to the raw data on the basis of the least squares criterion. In 
the present case this means that the numerical values of Dy and k obtained from 
the data of Fig. 1 depend upon how we fit the exponential curve: directly to the 
data, or on the basis of a straight-line plot of logis D against ¢, using equation [21]. 

It seems clear that the choice between the constants obtained in the one 
case by fitting a straight line to the transformed data by equation [21] and in 
the other case by direct application of least squares to the exponential form de- 
pends upon theoretical and empirical considerations; these considerations 
must be specifiable if the solution of the constants in the function is to have 
precise significance. If the least squares formula without a “‘weighting’’ term 
is applicable to the untransformed scores, it is not applicable to the transformed 
scores and vice versa. 

It seems imperative that considerations of the sort just outlined be seri- 
ously entertained by workers for whom the exact numerical value of constants 
isimportant. Variability factors as well as normality factors are too important 
for the solution of these parameter values to expect that we can efficiently esti- 
mate population parameters and give any interpretable statement about confi- 
dence intervals without paying specific attention to these and related topics. 

The generality of our “least squares’”’ procedure is increased if we employ 
formulae which incorporate a term for weighting each point. The required for- 
mulae are given by the equations 


aw + brwx = XSwy 
alwx + briwx? = Swxry [22] 


where w represents the weight and is defined as the reciprocal of the variance. 
The similarities of formulae [21] and [22] are obvious. In addition to the usual 
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computations, however, equation [22] requires that we have a method for de- 
termining the variability of transformed scores when we are given the vari- 
ability of the original scores. 

We have seen that an approximate solution for the variance of a transformed 
distribution in terms of the variance of the original distribution is given by 
equation [15] 

a? ad o,7(dz/dx)?*, 
where z is the transformed score; x, the original score; and o?, the variance of g 
or x scores. Consider a logarithmic transformation. If the variability is small 


compared with the mean, then the log of the mean of x is approximately equal 
to the mean of log x, in which case 


o,* = (1/Z)%o,’. (23) 


Equation [23] allows us not only to determine weighting terms but it also 
allows us to evaluate the error in curve fitting introduced if account is not taken 
of implicit changes in weighting. 


The combination of the weighted least squares formula and the gen- 
eral solution for a set of transformed scores greatly increases the 
generality of the method of curve fitting and permits other than statis- 
tical considerations to dictate when and what transformations shall be 
made. In particular, convenience or simplicity of the form of our theo- 
retical statements may now play a larger part in determining the analysis 
of agreement between data and theory. 

Correlation. Discussion of the least squares method of curve fitting 
leads to another example of the bivariate distribution in which similar 
assumptions are made and similar consequences figure. The example 
is the product-moment correlation. Although a formula for the correla- 
tion coefficient may be developed without assuming a normal bivariate 
distribution, it must be emphasized that such a proof is not a sufficient 
condition for the extension to all cases of the large superstructure of 
correlation theory which is associated with the correlation term in the 
normal bivariate frequency distribution, particularly that portion of 
correlation theory having to do with sampling, significance tests, ete. 
It is true that one may compute a correlation coefficient for any group 
of paired numbers, but the interpretation to be placed on the result of 
this computation is not always clear. Statements about the sampling 
characteristics of the correlation coefficient, inferences relating to popu- 
lation parameters and differences between parameters, are, for the most 
part, limited to normal bivariate distributions. 

Our discussion points to a few factors which may be expected to 
limit the application of correlation techniques to non-normal popula- 
tions. Two obvious changes are introduced in the normal bivariate dis- 
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tribution when non-linear transformations are made in one of the 
variables. The first of these is a change in the regression line; if the raw 
scores are linearly related, then the transformation of one of the vari- 
ables will change this relationship. The magnitude of this change will 
obviously depend on the transformation made. The second change in- 
troduced is also of a type mentioned earlier, that of a change in vari- 
ability of the distributions of the transformed variable. Both of these 
factors guarantee that at least one of the forms of bivariate distribution 
(the one involving transformed scores or the one with the raw scores) 
is not normal, and different values for the correlation coefficient will 
be obtained by performing similar computations on the two forms. 


1. The importance of the form of the bivariate frequency distribution for 
product-moment correlation between variables is considered in papers by 
Ezekiel (14) and Stephan (44). In discussing the importance of linearity of 
regression in the product-moment correlation, Ezekiel points out that the 
logarithmic transformation of one variable frequently converts a curvilinear 
regression to approximate linearity and that product-moment correlations are 
increased in such cases. In one example, however, Ezekiel showed that such a 
transformation not only did not increase, but actually decreased, the correla- 
tion. The example was one in which the percent protein in grain was correlated 
with the per cent vitreous kernels. As pointed out by Stephan the decrease in 
correlation is not surprising since the logarithmic transformation was not appro- 
priate in this case and merely served to increase the curvature of the line relat- 
ing the variables. Stephan showed, however, that by transforming one dimen- 
son to per cent non-vitreous kernels (rather than per cent vitreous) and taking 
the logarithms of these values, the regression became approximately linear and 
the variance around the straight line fitted by least squares was considerably 
reduced. The correlation between the original variables was .73 and the correla- 
tion after transformation was —.98. Thus, with the same experimental data 
and without changing the rank order of the scores, the presumed “‘amount of 
variance accounted for’’ was almost doubled. 

2. Another example of a case in which the interpretation of experimental 
data would have been markedly different if an appropriate transformation 
had not been employed is an experiment by Mueller and Richmond (34) on 
the comparative reliabilities of several methods of measuring visual acuity. 
The original data, numbers recorded by the experimenter for each subject, 
were the denominators of the fraction used to classify each size of figure in com- 
mercial tests of visual acuity. The numerator for all such fractions is a constant 
and typically 20. The fraction has the dimensions of a visual acuity and has 
considerable empirical and theoretical status as a variable in vision. These con- 
siderations and the facts that the distributions of the fractional scores for the 
several tests were approximately normal (very slightly positively skewed) and 
the regressions between the tests approximately linear, left little doubt as to 
the appropriate dimensions for the reliability analysis. When the fractional 
scores were used in computing the test-retest correlations (product-moment), 
the results were as given in Table I, columna. An interest in the importance 
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TABLE I 
TeEst-RETEST RELIABILITIES FOR Six TESTS OF ACUITY. 


Column (a) shows the results when the acuity scores are used; column (5) shown the 
results when the reciprocals of the acuity scores are used. 











Reliability 

Test . b (rect: l 
m a (acuity scores) jie “- sai 
A 81 81 

B 75 .79 

Cc .69 .86 

D .68 .76 

E .61 81 

F .56 -65 





of the form of the bivariate distribution, however, prompted an analysis of the 
test-retest correlations using the originally recorded scores, rather than the 
fraction scores. The correlations in the case of the original scores are presented 
in Table I, column b. Tests for the significance of the differences (using Fisher's 
g transformation) in Table I, column a, leads to the conclusion that test A has 
a higher reliability than tests C and D, at between the 1 per cent and 5 per cent 
levels, and higher than tests E and F at less than the 1 per cent level. The 
same significance tests applied to the data of Table I, column 3}, lead to the 
conclusion that test C has a higher reliability than D at between the 1 per cent 
and 5 per cent levels and higher than F at better than the 1 per cent level. 
Obviously, such a result constitutes a dilemma only if we ignore the importance 
of the frequency characteristics of the data to be analyzed. Actually, we have 
reasons to doubt the applicability of our test of significance in the case of the 
untransformed scores. The point to be emphasized is that test-retest correla- 
tions on the recorded data would have led to conclusions incompatible with the 
results of a more appropriate analysis. 


SUMMARY 


This paper considers several circumstances which may call for the nu- 
merical transformation of data: (1) testing theory, (2) finding empirical 
descriptive expressions, and (3) satisfying conditions of applicability of 
certain statistical techniques. The application of transformations in 
each of these circumstances may be straightforward; nevertheless, ac- 
count must always be taken of the degree of approximation desired 
or permissible. In addition, situations involving more than the single 
case of (1), (2) or (3) will frequently call for incompatible transfor- 
mations. Such a case might arise, for example, in testing a theoreti- 
cal prediction of linearity of relationship between two transformed 
variables; here it might be found that non-normality and heterogeneity 
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of variability around the theoretical line are introduced by the trans- 
forming operations. Such a state of affairs may make certain statistical 
tests inapplicable. Approximate methods are mentioned by which some 
problems of this sort may be solved. When sufficient information is 
available, these methods may be of value in determining the magnitudes 
of desired constants. Little is gained by employing these statistical 
methods of curve fitting if adequate information is not present. 

For the theoretical psychologist many important considerations, 
other than those concerned with statistical tests, attach to the various 
kinds of distributions of two variables. Certain forms in which data 
may be expressed may lead us to as many “‘laws’’ as there are measures 
of “central value” of groups of data. In such cases appropriate trans- 
formations serve to reduce the multiplicity of forms of functional relation 
between variables, and these transformations provide both a subject 
matter and a tool for the theorist. 
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HISTORICAL BEGINNINGS OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


WAYNE DENNIS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Scientific child psychology is commonly said to have begun with the 
publication of Preyer’s Die Seele des Kindes (36) in 1882! and Hall’s 
The Contents of Children’s Minds (20) in 1883. Both of these were im- 
portant contributions. Preyer’s general account of mental develop- 
ment in the first four years was based upon careful and detailed observa- 
tions of his son, to which were added data contributed by others and 
some comparative facts concerning behavioral development in animals. 
Hall’s publication represented a very extensive attempt to determine 
the child’s familiarity with a large number of relatively ordinary objects 
and concepts upon entrance into the first grade. This study of children’s 
concepts was oriented, on the one hand, toward a description of the child’s 
thought tendencies, and, on the other hand, toward the educational im- 
plications of the limited experience and understanding of the child upon 
his entrance into school. 

Without doubt these two works are important landmarks in the 
development of child psychology. However, the history of science warns 
against attributing absolute originality or uniqueness to any contribu- 
tion. Every development must be the result of a developmental process. 
The trends which led Preyer and Hall to observe and record child be- 
havior attracted other men as well, and Preyer and Hall were not the 
first to carry scientific enterprise into the realm of human infancy. 

Both of these men were well aware of the contributions of their 
predecessors. Preyer’s book contains many references to the records of 
earlier observers, although, to be sure, none had left records as complete 
as was his own. Hall’s study was undertaken as a repetition of an 
earlier study conducted in Berlin by Bartholomii (3). Hall, like Preyer, 
did a much better job than his predecessors. The works of Preyer and 
Hall were outstanding not because they were novel in conception, but 
because they were executed with great ability and thoroughness. 

It is the aim of this paper to survey the observational studies of 


1 The date of publication of this book is sometimes given as 1881. This seems to be 
due to the fact that Preyer, in prefaces to editions beyond the first, gave 1881 as the date 
of the first edition, and later writers have accepted the author’s statement. Preyer’s 
preface to the first edition is dated October 6, 1881, but a copy of the first edition in the 
Library of the Surgeon General's Office, Washington, D. C., bears a publication date of 
1882 and bibliographical sources of that period give 1882 as the date of the book. It 
seems likely, therefore, that Preyer, in writing later prefaces, erroneously referred to the 
date of the first preface as the date of publication of the first edition. 
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normal child psychology up to the time of the publication of Die Seele 
des Kindes and The Contents of Children’s Minds. It is believed that a 
survey of this sort will indicate the proper prominence of the two stud- 
ies which are usually referred to as the first major studies in child psy- 
chology but will, at the same time, show that the early development of 
child psychology was continuous and gradual. 

Before beginning this survey, it will be advisable to attempt to define 
its scope. It undertakes to include only observational records of normal 
child behavior; it excludes theoretical treatments of the child. Since 
nearly every theory of human nature involves some consideration of 
childhood, to include general and theoretical material on the nature of 
the child would materially change the task which we have set for our- 
selves. A justification for excluding this material is found in the fact 
that theories of child nature have been given adequate historical treat- 
ment in several histories of philosophy and in histories of education, 
while no adequate survey of the early observational studies of children 
is available. 

We have excluded also all publications relating to the behavior of 
abnormal children. The early medical literature on many types of ab- 
normal children such as hydrocephalics, microcephalics, anencephalics, 
idiots, and cretins is very extensive. Many of the reports contain some 
general observations about behavior. The orientation of these reports, 
however, is on the whole medical rather than psychological, and it seems 
best to limit the present report to psychological studies of normal chil- 
dren. 

In organizing an historical survey, a purely chronological arrange- 
ment of data may be followed, or a primary division into topics may be 
made, the historical sequence being followed within each division. In 
the present instance, a purely chronological treatment would result in 
the juxtaposition of entirely unrelated studies. It has, therefore, seemed 
best to subdivide the studies by subject matter before beginning the 
historical treatment. 

The arrangement of the topics is more or less arbitrary. Since bio- 
graphical records are among the earliest, and are also the most numerous 
it seems appropriate to place the infant biographies at the beginning of 
the survey. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Tiedemann’s account (47) of the behavioral development of his son 
was the first infant biography to be published. It appeared in 1787. 
The years covered by Tiedemann’s scanty observations were 1781-1784. 
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Three years of occasional observations were reported within the space 
of 25 printed pages. 

While Tiedemann was the first to publish a record of the develop- 
ment of an individual child, at least two other persons kept such a 
record at an earlier date than did Tiedemann. The two earlier diarists 
were Heroard and Pestalozzi. Heroard was a physician in the French 
court who was assigned to care for the health of the young prince who 
became Louis XIII. The physician began his duties at the birth of the 
prince in 1601 and continued them for many years. Heroard kept a jour- 
nal in which he recorded the chief events in the court, his own activities, 
and also, in some detail the health and development of his young charge. 
Thus, while the developmental data concerning young Louis XIII are 
mixed with other matters, they are relatively complete. Heroard’s 
journal, edited by Soulie and Barthelemy (21) was not published until 
1868. It has furnished the basis of a recent book by Crump (7), entitled 
Nursery Life 300 Years Ago. Although Miss Crump cites some of the 
behavioral data, her chief interest lies in picturing the life of the court, 
rather than the development of the dauphin. 

Pestalozzi, in 1774, kept for a period a diary in which he recorded 
his attempts at the education of his four-year-old son and made some 
record of his son’s behavior. None of this diary seems to have been pub- 
lished in Pestalozzi’s lifetime (1746-1827). Parts of it were contained 
in Niederer’s Notes on Pestalozzi (32) whose date of publication was 
1828. 

Several studies of individual children made in the first half of the 
nineteenth century lay unpublished for many years after they were 
completed. Bronson Alcott kept for a while a record of the develop- 
ment of a daughter born in 1831. This record, still unpublished, is 
probably contained in notebooks left by Alcott (30). A brief summary 
of this record was presented by Talbot (46) in 1882. 

Charles Darwin's diary of the development of his infant son, begun 
in 1840, was not printed until 1877 (10). Strumpell’s longitudinal study 
of his child (43) was kept during the years 1846 and 1847, but did not 
appear until 1880. 

The earliest baby biography to be published in English was by an 
American, Mrs. Emma Willard. It appeared as an appendix to an Amer- 
ican edition of Madame Necker de Saussure’s Progressive Education. 
Its date of publication is 1835 (50). 

Sigismund’s book (41), which contains some biographical material, 
appeared in 1856. Four other individual studies antedated Preyer’s 
Die Seele des Kindes by one or two years. These reports were by Taine 
(45), Wyma (51), Sully (44), and Champneys (5). 
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The data just summarized indicate that at least twelve biographical 
records were kept before Preyer undertook his observations of his son. 
They indicate also an increase in frequency of records of this type in 
the years just preceding Preyer’s study. 


LANGUAGE STUDIES 


In a sense, the reports to be listed under this heading might also be 
called biographical investigations, since all of the early researches on 
infant speech are longitudinal records of one or two subjects. Many of 
the baby biographies previously cited contain some account of language 
development. However, none of those mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion was solely concerned with speech, whereas that topic is almost the 
exclusive interest of those to be discussed here. Schleicher (39), who 
wrote in 1861, seems to have been the first to record the speech develop- 
ment of a specific child. His report was followed fairly closely by those 
of Holden (24), Pollock (33), Vierordt (49), Egger (12), Schultze (40), 
and Humphreys (25). Since each of these was primarily a brief presenta- 
tion of individual developmental data, further description seems un- 
necessary here. 

Hun (26) described in some detail the invention of new words by a 
43-year-old girl who understood English quite well. This new language 
she taught to her 18-month-old brother. 


NORMATIVE STUDIES 


Several early investigations may be grouped together because they 
share the common characteristic of being interested in the typical per- 
formance of some age level, or of being interested in determining the 
average age of children at the onset of some developmental item. The 
earliest of these normative studies was that of Feldman (13), published 
in 1833. Feldman was a candidate for the M. D. degree. At that time, 
it was customary to require each candidate to prepare a short disserta- 
tion in Latin. Feldman chose to write concerning the normal function- 
ing of the human body, and included under the heading of the normal 
state of the body in infants, data on the onset of walking and talking. 
He presumably obtained his data from mothers’ reports, although his 
statement is not clear on this point. He states that he “observed”’ 
these events in the case of 35 infants, but it seems scarcely possible that 
that he could have had the facilities or the time to observe personally 
the beginning of speech and of upright locomotion in so many subjects. 
Feldman? writes: 


* 1 am indebted to my wife for the translation of this work. The original monograph 
is available in the Library of the Surgeon General's Office, Washington, D. C. 
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If you inquire at what time children attain the faculty of walking, that thing 
I have observed in the case of 35 infants. Of these, 6 were able to walk at the 
11th and 12th months; however, the rest required 13 months, and some even 
18 months or a small part of the 18th month in order that this feat might be 
accomplished without aid. All concerning whom I have spoken enjoyed the 
best of health. ...I have found among the 35 infants that one of them at- 
tained the faculty of speaking the first word in the 14th month, 8 in the 15th 
month, 19 in the 16th month, 3 in the 17th month, one in the 18th month, 
and one in the 19th month. Therefore, the normal time for first speech in 
infants would seem to be the sixteenth month. 


It will be seen that Feldman’s presentation of his data in regard to 
walking is very incomplete, but it is clear that the majority of his sub- 
jects were one year of age or older before walking alone. His distribu- 
tion of cases for the onset of speaking is more detailed, but he presents 
data on only 33 of his 35 cases. Nevertheless his study is notable for 
preceding by many years the next attempt to set up empirical standards 
for the onset of locomotion and speech. 

The first person to apply a uniform behavioral test throughout a 
large part of the life span was Quetelet (37) whose work appeared in 
1835. Quetelet is known for his contributions to methodology in the 
field of census records, social statistics and vital statistics. However, 
his interest extended beyond what is usually thought of as comprising 
these fields, and he presents in his Physique Sociale observations on 
strength of upright pull and strength of grip of the right and the left 
hands from ages 6 to 60. His data are presented separately for the two 
sexes. Yearly age groups are employed from 6 to 21 years; there is a 
25-year-old group; thereafter his subjects are grouped by decades. In 
each group, his averages are based upon ten persons of each sex. His 
data show that males are superior in strength to females at every age 
level. The data also show the superior strength of the right hand as 
compared to the left in dextral individuals. 

In addition, Quetelet presented data on the incidence of suicide and 
of crimes at various epochs of life, including the period below ten years. 
The data are presented by 5-year step-intervals from 10 to 40 years, 
and by decades thereafter. Especially noteworthy is the high suicide 
rate of Berlin youth between 15 and 20 years of age. The data for Berlin 
refer to the years 1818-1824. 

The first normative study of the newborn was that of Kussmaul 
(28), which appeared in 1859. Kussmaul, like Feldman, was a physi- 
cian. His experiments with various modes of stimulating the newborn 
led him to believe that all of the sense organs were capable of some de- 
gree of function at birth. He gave fairly adequate description of the 
repertory of responses of the neonate. This pioneer study was followed 
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by two similar investigations by Genzmer (19) and Kroner (27), which 
added but little to the findings of Kussmaul. 

Other studies of neonatal behavior may be called normative only by 
extending somewhat the meaning of norms, yet it is true that these 
studies were designed to investigate the characteristics of an age period. 
Hertz (22) and Biedert (4) were interested in measuring the force of 
suction, or negative pressure, of the neonate’s nursing response and de- 
vised apparatus which they used for that purpose. Donders (11), 
Raehlmann and Witkowski (38) and Cuignet (8) made observations 
upon the ocular responses of the neonate. Moldenhauer (31) tested the 
hearing of the young infant. 


THE CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS 


The studies to be reviewed here served as models for Hall’s work by 
the same title, and Hall in his introduction to his investigation gives 
an excellent account of his predecessors’ work. 

The first study, which was conducted in Berlin, was reported by Bar- 
tholomdi (3). While the Berlin investigators described their problem 
roughly as that of determining the contents of children’s minds, the 
tests or questions which they submitted to their subjects called for 
several types of performance. One procedure consisted in asking each 
subject which of a number of common objects, such as a pond, a lake, 
a running hare, a squirrel in a tree, a hen with chickens, etc., the child 
had ever seen. In this portion of the study it was undetermined whether 
the child who had not had these experiences might nevertheless have 
some comprehension of the phenomena gained from pictures or from ver- 
bal descriptions; the child was interrogated only with regard to his direct 
experience with the objects. On the other hand, some questions which 
were employed were essentially tests of language comprehension. It was 
determined, for instance, whether or not the child knew what was 
meant by a dwelling, a sphere, a cube, clouds, etc. Other questions asked 
the child to give the name and business of his father. The examining 
was done by the regular classroom teachers to whom a circular or direc- 
tions had been sent. Clearly the research procedures were far from ideal. 

In this investigation, which was conducted in 1869 and whose re- 
sults were published in 1870, 2238 children just entering school were 
questioned in regard to 75 topics. The chief discovery was the remark- 
able extent to which first graders are ignorant of simple phenomena. 
Less than 50% knew what was meant by a sunset, only 30% said they 
had seen a sunrise, only 11% had seen a river, etc. It was found that 
girls excelled in regard to knowledge of some concepts, boys in regard 
to others. Children who had attended kindergarten, on the whole, did 
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better than those who had not attended, a finding which foreshadows 
an interest of the present day. 

Lange (29), in 1879, presented similar questions to 500 children 
entering the city schools of Plauen, Germany, and to 300 children in 
near-by rural districts. In regard to the concepts which he attempted 
to test, many of which were of the nature study sort, the country 
children proved to have a superior knowledge. 

G. Stanley Hall’s study of Boston children (20) was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1880. It was first published in the Princeton Review for 1883, 
and was later republished several times. Hall drew up a list of 134 
topics about which his subjects were to be interrogated. It is not within 
the province of this article to describe Hall’s study in full. We may note 
in passing that Hall’s contribution in this field was chiefly that of im- 
provement in method. Instead of utilizing ordinary classroom teachers 
whose methods of examination could not be controlled, Hall employed 
four kindergarten teachers who were trained to uniform procedures of 
questioning, and who frequently met with their director for discussion. 
In Boston, as in Berlin, the percentage of ignorance concerning simple 
concepts was surprisingly high. 


GALTON’s ‘INQUIRIES INTO THE HUMAN FACULTY AND ITs 
DEVELOPMENT” 


That Galton’s work is not usually given a prominent place in the 
development of child psychology is probably due to the fact that this 
field was not his primary interest. It is true, nevertheless, that he should 
be credited with several contributions to this area of specialization. 
Although several of his writings bearing upon childhood were included 
in the Inquiries Into the Human Faculty and Its Development which was 
published in 1882, their first date of publication in most instances was 
earlier than that year, since Galton’s book consisted for the most part 
of reprints of articles that had previously been presented in scientific 
and popular journals. 

In 1875 Galton (14) published the first scientific study of the psycho- 
logical development of twins, thus initiating one of the major types of 
investigations of nature and nurture. Galton’s method consisted in 
inquiring concerning twins who in childhood were very much alike to 
determine whether or not they became more unlike after they left 
their homes and entered different environments. Conversely, he sought 
information concerning twins who in the earliest years were exceedingly 
different, to learn whether or not under the continued influence of the 
same nurture they became more similar. His materials were obtained 
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by sending “circulars of inquiry’’ to persons who were either twins 
themselves or were relatives of twins. 

Galton found in regard to these twins who were remarkably alike 
in childhood that in some cases ‘‘the resemblance of body and mind con- 
tinued unaltered up to old age, notwithstanding very different condi- 
tions of life.’”’ Other cases showed divergence with age. He felt that the 
continued close similarity of some cases despite different environments 
showed that the divergences of other twins were due to illnesses or to 
different original endowments which only became apparent in maturity. 
The second group of data, derived from twins who were originally dis- 
similar, likewise led Galton to stress the importance of nature, since he 
found that no matter how similar the environment of the two, they re- 
mained markedly different. Galton wrote: ‘There is no escape from 
the conclusion that nature prevails enormously over nurture when the 
differences of nurture do not exceed what is commonly to be found 
among persons of the same rank of society and in the same country.” 

In Galton’s ‘‘Psychometric experiments,” first presented in 1879, 
(15), he employed himself as subject in studying the association of ideas. 
It may seem odd, therefore, to cite this research as a contribution to 
child psychology. One of Galton’s tasks, however, was to attempt to 
determine when each association had been formed. In many cases this 
was not difficult, since the date of formation of the association could 
be established with certainty. Galton found that of 124 associations, 
39% of them were formed in boyhood and youth, 46% in adult years, 
and only 15% could be attributed to recent events. On the basis of 
these results Galton called attention to the importance of childhood in 
the formation of associations between ideas. 

“Statistics of mental imagery”’ was the title of a report by Galton 
in 1880 (16). In pursuing his interest in imagery, Galton, as is well- 
known, devised rating scales for several aspects of imagery. Visual 
imagery was rated by 100 English men of science and by 172 Charter- 
house school boys. Vivid imagery was found to be much more common 
among the boys, and boys were more able also to call up colored images. 
Galton believed that the habit of abstract thought resulted in the sup- 
pression of visual images. 

The study of imagery was pursued further by Galton in an investiga- 
tion of number forms (17). He found that not uncommonly a person 
located each number within a certain region of his visual space. Most 
of his informants were certain that their particular forms of visualizing 
numbers had been present, unchanged, from early childhood. This 
finding led Galton to ask teachers to question their pupils concerning 
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this matter. Among subjects of about 14 and 15 years of age, Galton 
found that clear-cut number forms appeared in about one case in 20 
in boys and more often in girls. 

On the basis of the number of contributions to the study of mental 
development which are contained in Inquiries Into the Human Faculty 
and Its Development, it is our belief that this publication should be 
grouped with those of Preyer and Hall as one of the important early 
publications in child psychology. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 


In addition to the studies previously discussed, which were capable 
of grouping, a few remain, each of which stands alone within the epoch 
under consideration. We shall mention these briefly, following the chron- 
ological order. 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody (1) in 1835, 1836 and 1837 published accounts of 
the procedures of Bronson Alcott in his remarkable Boston school. Alcott 
stimulated student particiption in the educational situation by holding ‘“‘con- 
versations”’ with children. Miss Peabody recorded, as nearly verbatim as pos- 
sible, many of these conversations. The result was a detailed account of child 
reasoning and child response in Alcott’s school. 

Darwin's ‘Expression of the Emotions in Animals and Man” (9) contained 
some observational material on emotional expression in children. Many of 
these observations were made on his own children; we have seen that his inter- 
est in child behavior began as early as 1840. Some observations were gathered 
from friends and correspondents. 

Clarke (6) described certain images which commonly appear in childhood 
but which in most cases disappear with age. It seems likely that he was referring 
to what are now known as eidetic images. 

Sikorsky (42) was the first to study decrements of performance during the 
school day. Investigations of this type later came to be known as studies of 
mental fatigue. 

Vierordt (48) devised a shoe which would record the contact of the feet 
with the walking surface, and pointed out differences between infantile and 
adult walking patterns. 

Hicks (23) devised a method of recording prenatal movements by measuring 
displacements of the abdominal wall. 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF EARLY RESEARCH WORKERS 
IN THIS FIELD 


It may be of interest to note the professional affiliations of those who 
first contributed to our knowledge of child behavior. The occupations 
of some of the persons to whom we have referred could not be ascer- 
tained from the sources available to us. However, it is obvious that 
physicians were the most frequent contributors to the as-yet-unselfcon- 
scious science. Among the members of the medical profession mentioned 
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in our bibliography are Biedert, Clark, Cuignet, Feldman, Genzmer, 
Héroard, Hicks, Hun, Kroner, Kussmaul, Moldenhauer, and Wyma. 
Educators are next in frequency. This professional group includes Al- 
cott and Peabody, Bartholomdi, Lange, Pestalozzi and Strumpell. 
Vierordt was a physiologist; Darwin a biologist; Quetelet was many 
things, but was primarily a statistician; Taine and Sully both were 
philosopher-psychologists. Galton contributed to so many fields that 
he can scarcely be claimed by any. Preyer was a physiologist. Hall 
belongs to both psychology and education. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


We have reviewed forty-two publications which appeared before 
1882. It will be noted that the earliest publication referred to in the 
preceding survey is the biographical record of Tiedemann, which ap- 
peared in 1787. Tiedemann deserves to be credited with a very real 
scientific priority. His record of his son’s behavioral development was 
thoroughly scientific in spirit. Although Héroard’s record precedes 
Tiedemann’s, Héroard’s interest was that of a diarist and historian; 
his account of the behavior of young Louis XIII was not oriented to- 
ward the study of human development. 

Following Tiedemann, there seems to be a gap of forty-one years 
during which we have no record of any publication relating to normal 
child behavior. In 1828, Niederer published part of Pestalozzi’s notes 
of a father. Thereafter, there was a consistent increase in publication. 
Between 1830 and 1860 there were seven publications. The 1860’s saw 
the appearance of four titles. A sharp increase in publication occurred 
during the 1870's, the total number during that decade being seventeen. 
During the years 1880 and 1881 alone, 12 titles are listed in our bibliog- 
raphy. 

The decade by decade comparison of publication indicates that an 
increase in activity toward the development of modern child psychology 
had been under way for some time before the publications of Preyer 
and Hall. These two scientists were apparently responding to the same 
influences of the times as were lesser men, but since Preyer and Hall 
were abler workers their contributions were more outstanding. 

In this survey we have seen no cause to question the view that 
Preyer’s The Mind of the Child and Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds 
were the most notable contributions appearing before 1885. It has been 
suggested, however, that Galton’s Inquiry into the Human Faculty and 
Its Development should be rated as almost equal to the afore-mentioned 
publications of Preyer and Hall in regard to its contributions to child 
psychology. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WIENER, NORBERT. Cybernetics (or control and communication in the 
animal and the machine). New York: John Wiley, 1948. Pp. ii+194, 


This curious and provocative book is actually a series of essays on 
a variety of topics rather than an integrated work. It treats of such 
diversities as servo mechanisms, statistical mechanics, time, digital and 
analogue computers, physiology of the nervous system, perception, 
psychopathology, prosthesis, and the nature of society. On each of 
these seemingly unrelated subjects Dr. Wiener has something challeng- 
ing to say. These concepts and subject matters represent to the author 
sub-topics in the new discipline of cybernetics. This term, which is 
formed from the Greek word meaning steersman, is defined as embracing 
the entire field of control and communication theory as applied to both 
animals and machines. 

The author is professor of mathematics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that approxi- 
mately one third of the book treats the sophisticated mathematics for 
which he is famous. In this part of the work, which will probably be 
fully understood only by professional mathematicians, the author de- 
velops the communication theory which he proposes as a basic theoreti- 
cal framework for treating the activity of complex machines and living 
organisms. Beginning this portion with a brief history of the statistical 
mechanics of Gibbs and Lebesgue, Dr. Wiener discusses the develop- 
ment of ergodic theory under Koopman and von Neumann, then speaks 
briefly of entropy and the Maxwell demon and finally passes on to the 
development of a statistical mechanics of time series. It is the latter 
which the author regards as most appropriate in discussing animal be- 
havior. 

Fortunately for the majority of readers, mathematical notation is 
held to a minimum in the remainder of the book. Sometimes with great 
simplicity, but always brilliantly, the author hurries from discussions 
of the concept of time, through rather technical yet fascinating discus- 
sions of servo mechanisms and electronic computers, through essays on 
psychopathology and human perception to pessimistic prognostications 
concerning the fate of man and his society. One is a little breathless 
when he arrives at the end of the last chapter where, incidentally, he 
discovers a final note on how to construct a chess playing machine. 

There are many challenging speculations in this work which will 
provoke discussions and, it is to be hoped, research. But the author's 
most important assertion for psychology is his suggestion, often re- 
peated, that computers, servos, and other machines may profitably be 
used as models of human and animal behavior. Although it is nowhere 
stated explicitly, the implication is strong that the value to the physi- 
ologist and psychologist of these physical models lies less within them- 
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selves than in the ready-made mathematical theory which is now asso- 
ciated with them. It seems that Dr. Wiener is suggesting that psycholo- 
gists should borrow the theory and mathematics worked out for ma- 
chines and apply them to the behavior of men. 

Action upon such a proposal is, of course, contingent upon evidence 
of the degree of similarity between the analogue and that to which it is 
supposed to be analogous. A close correspondence between the two 
would suggest that there might be some profit in applying the mathe- 
matics of the one to the other, though no degree of correspondence short 
of perfect identity could relieve the researcher of his scientific caution. 

Obviously, since men can not as yet fabricate themselves out of 
vacuum tubes and circuits there is less than perfect identity between 
man and the models proposed by Dr. Wiener. But is the parallel suffi- 
ciently close to be encouraging? 

Little evidence on this point is cited in the book other than examples 
of gross similarity between the action of men and machines. Indication 
is given of a parallel between voluntary activity and the response of a 
closed loop servo which responds, not to an absolute signal, but to the 
difference between a desired state of affairs and the state of affairs 
which exists at the moment. Certain forms of ataxia are recognized as 
suggesting certain conditions of servo instability, while others are said 
to resemble the response of a servo with an open feedback loop. The 
activity of the brain is compared to the working of an electronic com- 
puter and the suggestion is made that certain forms of human insanity 
have their parallel in computer breakdowns. 

These and other like observations constitute almost the entire body 
of ‘evidence’ that machines closely resemble men in their activities. 
Almost no factual data other than of a purely physiological nature 
exist to lend credence to this important postulate. 

In fairness to the author it must be pointed out that no attempt is 
made to ‘‘prove” the fruitfulness of the proposed analogous reasoning 
nor to provide an exhaustive catalogue of man-machine correspond- 
ences. Dr. Wiener is content to develop the mathematical theory of 
machines and then to point out certain similarities between the re- 
sponses of these devices and those of living beings. He may regard it 
as the task of others to fill in the details of the pattern which he has 
sketched in outline. 

Yet one cannot help but regret that more of the details were not at 
hand when the book was written. In the final analysis it is precisely 
these particulars which will determine whether the book should be 
judged as literature or science. At present one can only hope that 
cybernetics will prove to be as fruitful as it now stimulating to the 
imagination. 

FRANKLIN V. TAYLOR. 
Naval Research Laboratory. 
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REPORT TO LIBRARIANS 


Available Back Issues of the Psychological Bulletin 


Thirty-three issues of the Psychological Bulletin became out-of-print during 
1948. Libraries and institutions ordering “All Available Issues” ordered 10 
sets of this journal. 

Estimating a similar number of sales of all available issues during 1949, 
the inventory shows that 17 other issues will become out-of-print during the 
next year; that is, there are as of January 2, 1949, 17 issues of fewer than 
ten copies each. 

Copies of this journal are stored in the warehouses of the two printers who 
have printed it between 1904 and 1949. About 390 separate issues are 
handled for an “All Available Issues” sale. Three weeks should be allowed 
as a minimum before expecting such an order to be filled. For quicker 
handling, the APA keeps issues of the last two years available in the APA 


office. 
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